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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


NHE King’s visit to the German Emperor has been marked 
by the greatest cordiality. At the banquet held in 
honour of the King at Wilhelmshohe Castle on, Wednesday 
the Emperor William, speaking in German, declared that he 
regarded the visit as the expression of the sentiments of kin- 
ship and friendship “ which your Majesty entertains for the 
Empress, for myself, and for my House.” At the same time, 
he considered his Majesty as “ the representative of the great 
English people, and the visit as the expression of good relations 
between our two nations.” The King, who also spoke in 
German, expressed his best thanks for “ these extremely kind 
and friendly words.” “Your Majesty knows that it is my 
greatest wish that only the best and pleasantest relations 
should prevail between our two countries.” The King con- 
cluded a speech of extreme good feeling with an expression 
of his pleasure that the German Emperor and Empress were 
soon going to visit him in England. “I am firmly convinced 
that not only my family, but the whole English nation wiil 
receive your Majesties with the greatest pleasure.” 








That the reception the Emperor and Empress will meet 
with here will be in the highest degree friendly cannot be 
doubted. We may have our faults as a nation, but want of 
hospitality is certainly not one of them. We are glad to note 
that the expressions of the German Press in regard to the 
King’s visit have been all that can be desired, and further that 
its nature has not been misunderstood in Paris. France need 
not have the slightest misgivings. A better feeling between us 
and Germany will in no sense weaken our virtual alliance with 
her. As all Frenchmen now realise, peace is the greatest of 
French interests, and a reduction of friction between Germany 
and Britain undoubtedly makes for peace. 

There is little real change in the situation in Morocco since 
we wrote last, but there has been an exodus of panic-stricken 
Jews and others from Tangier and most of the coast towns. 
All the Europeans at Marrakesh (Morocco City) are also 
stated by the Tangier correspondent of the Daily Mail to 
have left on Saturday night under a strong escort furnished 
by Mulai Hafid. The same correspondent declares that the 
news from Fez is sufficiently disquieting to inspire the hope 
that the Europeans will also quit the northern capital. He 
further mentions that Anfloos, the powerful chief of the 
Sus country, is said to be threatening Mogador. The 
situation at Casa Blanca remains much as it was. The 
French troops, to the number of over two thousand, hold the 
town ; but the plain outside is reported to be swarming with 
tribesmen, and there are rumours that as many as twenty 





thousand are collecting, and will before long make an attempt 
to drive the Europeans into the sea. Probably, however, this 
is an exaggeration, and in any case the nature of the 
ground makes it comparatively easy for the French war- 
ships to assist the land force. A Spanish contingent of five 
hundred men has arrived, but difficulties have arisen as to the 
terms on which they are to co-operate with the French. We 
give below a précis of M. Pichon’s declarations in regard to 
French policy; but we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
when once troops are landed, and the guns have begun to fire, 
it is exceedingly difficult for statesmen to control the course 
of events. Soldiers are apt to take their own way. Ifa Holy 
War really breaks out in Morocco, and all the coast towns are 
attacked, somebody will have to restore order, and since the 
French will not like the work to be done by anybody but 
themselves, it is difficult to see how they can be sure of keeping 
matters within bounds. Needless to say, it is the very strong 
desire of the whole British people that France should become 
as little involved as possible in the Moroccan hornets’ nest. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times in Wednesday's issue 
states that M. Pichon has made a statement of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in Morocco to the Petit Parisien. “The 
Government,” said M. Pichon, “has no intention of sending 
fresh troops to Morocco. It has taken certain measures of 
precaution, but that is no reason why views should be attri- 
buted to it remote from its thoughts. At present, General 
Drude himself, who is in command of the contingent, refrains 
from demanding reinforcements. Why should they be sent 
him? He is in the best position to appreciate the situation. 
I may add that the Spanish Government, which has all along 
remained in perfect agreement with us, has taken important 
military measures. The five hundred men whose mission it is 
to co-operate with ours in the occupation of Casa Blanca have 
now probably arrived there. On no pretext—and I insist 
upon that point in order that you may do the same to the 
public, who ought to be informed—on no pretext does the 
Government mean to pursue a work of conquest or to make 
an expedition which would be contrary to the will of the 
country.” We were quite sure that France would act in 
scrupulous accord with the Algeciras Act, and we can only 
hope that the French Government, in their desire to avoid all 
appearance of evil, will not underestimate the number of 
troops necessary for the work in hand. 


The Times of Monday publishes from its Berlin corre- 
spondent an interesting summary of German feeling as to 
the retention of Kiao-Chau. It appears that the Reichstag 
in Committee have seriously considered the advisability of 
abandoning the leased territory. During the ten years of 
occupation £5,500,000 has been spent, and several more 
millions will be required to complete the contemplated scheme 
of development. Germany is confronted by a dilemma which 
is defined in the Zukunft by the well-known naval critic, 
Count Reventlow. In view of the overwhelming naval 
strength of Great Britain and Japan in the Far East, he 
describes German wilitary aspirations at Kiao-Cbhau as 
absurd. As for the commercial value of the territory, he 
considers it very slight indeed. “Commercially it is at best 
only a speculation, politically it is an anxiety, and as a 
military position it is already lost.” Why, then, should it be 
retained ? Count Reventlow, who is in favour of retention, 
believes that the maintenance of her prestige in the Far East 
is really important for Germany. Voluntary retirement would 
mean a great loss of prestige abroad us well as depression at 
home. If Germany were compelled to retire by foreign 
Powers, the bitterness in Germany might somehow be turned 
to good account. Therefore, he concludes that the best had 
better be made of a bad bargain. One is tempted to think 
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that Germany’s regrets over her acts of foreign policy are 
generally in proportion to the enthusiasm with which the 
policy was launched. 


It was announced 6n Friday that the Belfast strike had 
been settled. ‘Te men are to return to work at a considerable 
all-rouud increase of wages, varying from 2s. to 5s. The 
masters, on the other hand, are to have complete liberty to 
employ Trade-Unionists or non-Unionists, and carters are to 
work wherever ordered. Overtime pay is to be at the rate 
of 6d. an hour. All concerned in the settlement are to be 
congratulated upon the fairness and good spirit shown during 
the last few days, for had not a settlement been arrived at 
it is to be feared that there must have been a great deal more 
bloodshed. Happily we need not now dwell upon the rioting of 
the earlier part of the week, except to say that it involved three 
deaths among the rioters and many injuries to the soldiers, 
who not only repeatedly charged with the bayonet, but were 
on more than one occasion obliged to use ball-cartridge. A 
curious feature of the riots was that the persons involved do 
not seem to have been asa rule the strikers, but those whom 
we may describe as the professional rioters of Belfast,—the 
men who, at any period of excitement, descend into the Falls 
Road to do battle there with each other or with the police 
and the military. 


The chief event of the week in the House of Commons has 
been the all-night sitting which began on Wednesday in order 
to secure the passage of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. 
The opponents of the Bill, led by Lord Robert Cecil, kept the 
House sitting till six o’clock on Thursday morning, when the 
Bill was read a third time. The only important amendment 
agreed to by the advocates of the Bill was a very proper one, 
under which no clergyman can be forced to celebrate a 
marriage under the Bill. The Bill will go to the House of 
Lords on Monday, and it is greatly to be hoped it will be 
passed. The sense of the nation has long been clear on the 
matter. In the many divisions during the all-night sitting, 
the minorities hostile to the Bill did not exceed twenty: 
seven, and were generally not more than seventeen. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Lambert, the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, announced that the Channel 
Fleet is to be strengthened. The armoured cruisers ‘ Black 
Prince’ and the ‘ Duke of Edinburgh’ will be added to the 
first cruiser squadron, and the two destroyer flotillas with 
their attendant vessels will be attached to the Channel Fleet. 
In other words, the Government have now done what their 
newspaper critics have been urging upon them for several 
months. It would be most unfair and most unwise of us to 
say anything which might seem to reflect on the Government's 
change of view. Instead, we hold that they ought to receive 
the praise of all sensible men for not being afraid of doing 
the right thing at last. The temptation not to admit an 
error is always great, and those who resist it, especially 
if they are politicians, deserve the thanks of the public. 
While congratulating the Government and the Admiralty, 
we must also congratulate the Standard, which took the lead 
in the demand for an increase in the Channel Fleet. But 
though the additions to the Channel Fleet are satisfactory as 
far as they go, we greatly regret that an addition was not 
made to the battleships. An increase of at least two battle- 
ships is imperatively demanded, and we sincerely trust that 
the Government, having gone so far in the right direction, will 
not spoil the effect by bardening their hearts in this respect. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the second-reading 
debate on the Small Landbolders (Scotland) Bill began. 
The Bill was in charge of the Lord Chancellor, who 
made a most skilful exposition of it to a large audience. 
The opposition to the Bill was remarkable for the speech 
of Lord Rosebery, and the very able criticism of Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh. Lord Balfour, who followed the Lord 
Chancellor, proposed an amendment of which the sense was 
that the House, although anxious to encourage small holdings 
in Scotland, refused to introduce the evils inseparable from 
dual ownership. The Bill, if passed as it stood, would be 
a heavy blow to the value of all agricultural property. Not 
only would landlords be deprived of their rights, they would be 
—and this was the worst thing of all—relieved of the obliga- 
tion to do their duty. The Irish model of land distribution 





a 


was the worst that could possibly be set up in Scotland, 
The limit of fifty acres was the most uneconomic size that 
could be fixed upon; it was too latge for a family, and tos 
small for the employment of hired labour. After forty-threg 
years’ responsibility as an owner he declared that if a Lang 
Court and divided ownership were set up in Scotland he would 
be ashamed to go back across the border. If those dangerg 
were removed from the Bill he would be its most cordial 
friend. 


Lord Rosebery, in a speech of very remarkable force and 
eloquence, said that he could not vote for the Bill for 
the very good reason that he was supporting the English 
Small Holdings Bill. The principles of the two Bills werg 
destructive of one another. If one was right the other Was 
wrong. There was no reason for treating Scotland differently 
from England, and there was still less reason for imposing on 
Scotland the fatal system of dual ownership which had caused 
so much trouble in Ireland. It must not be supposed either 
that small holdings would necessarily check the flow of 
population from the country to the towns. France and 
Germany were lands of small holdings, yet the transmigra. 
tion to the towns was as serious as here. In the State of New 
York, which did not suffer from the “curse of landlordism,” 
the same evils existed in an aggravated degree. The Govern. 
ment talked as though small holdings had never been tried in 
Scotland. Yet a century ago in Scotland small holdings were 
the rule. They had disappeared because the holders found 
that it did not pay to cultivate the land in that form. He 
advocated small holdings, but the country would be deceived 
if it regarded them as a panacea. “I cannot imagine,” said 
Lord Rosebery, “any responsible Minister who knows what a 
crofter is, and what a croft is, coming down deliberately to 
this House and proposing to apply that system to the Low. 
lands of Scotland.” As to dual ownership, he observed that 
Ministers in the House of Commons denied that the Bill 
introduced it, while the Lord Chancellor assumed that the 
Bill did so as a matter of course. Finally, the Bill was an 
affront to Scotland. The English County Councils were to 
be trusted with responsibility under the English Bill, but 
this Liberal Government had no trust in the elected bodies 
of Scotland. 


The debate was continued on Wednesday, when the chief 


event was the speech of Lord Lansdowne. He doubted 
whether any Bill had ever been subjected to such destructive 
criticism as this had received from Lord Balfour and Lord 
Rosebery. The Lord Chancellor had proved overcrowding in 
Scotland, but he had not proved any connexion between over- 
crowding and small holdings. If the Irish system were once 
introduced, it would have to be accepted for Scotland in its 
entirety. He admitted there was justification for exceptional 
legislation in Ireland, but there was none in Scotland outside 
the crofter area. If this Bill became law, the small holders 
would find themselves in financial trouble through increased 
charges and legal difficulties. As it was, the Lowland tenant 
had not an exacting landlord, and he was certainly fit to make 
his own contract. The Opposition were ready to do for 
Scotland what they would do for England, and he therefore 
proposed that Lord Balfour should withdraw his amendment, 
and that the second reading of the Bill should be postponed 
till the English Bill was before the House, and each could be 
considered in the light of the other. Lord Ripon regarded 
this proposal as “unprecedented ” and “ intolerable.” It was 
not right to postpone the matter indefinitely. The Bill should 
either be proceeded with or rejected at once. Lord Rosebery 
supported Lord Lansdowne’s proposal, and the adjournment 
was carried by 162 votes against 39. Tous Lord Lansdowne’s 
proposal seems fair and logical. It is impossible to say 
whether Scotland would be suited by the English Bill till the 
terms of the latter are settled, and at the moment thorough 
debate is impossible. If the House of Lords wishes to be 
thorough, those who challenged it to usefulness and energy 
have hardly the right to be aggrieved. 


The House of Lords was occupied with the Evicted Tenants 
Bill on Monday, and it then seemed as if no compromising 
with the Commons would be possible. When, however, the 
Report stage was reached on Thursday night, it was evident 
that an agreement had been come to, and that while the 
Government were prepared to yield in the matter of the right 
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of appeal, and the placing of a limit both as to the time and 
the number of tenants to be dealt with, the Lords would not 
insist on anything that would wreck the measure as a whole. 
Though there are many aspects of the Bill which are open to 
strong objection, the Lords would have been ill-advised to 
have caused its abandonment. 


The efforts to save Crosby Hall will be made enormously 
more effectual by the welcome letter which the King has 
caused Lord Knollys to write to Mr.Gomme. “The King,” 
says the letter, “has been informed that there appears to be 
some chance of Crosby Hall, a building of great historic 
interest, being pulled down. His Majesty has seen the report 
presented to the London County Council on the subject, and 
commands me to inquire whether this report has met with a 
favourable response, and to express his hope that means may 
be found to preserve such an interesting relic of old London.” 
We note in the 7ribune an interesting suggestion that every 
Liveryman of the City should pay a small annual subscription 
to the Crosby Hall Fund, the Hall being used for dinners by 
those Companies which have not got Hulls of their own. But 
why not go further, and let the Hall be used as a private 
lunching place by the Liverymen just as the barristers of the 
Temple and Lincoln’s Inn use their Halls? Crosby Hall would, 
in fact, become the Liverymen’s Club. 


Lord Curzon, in publishing the third list of contributions 
to the Clive Memorial Fund, which has now reached the total 
of £3,270, calls attention to the fact that the King “has 
greatly honoured us by sending a donation of a hundred 
guineas.” An Indian Prince, writing to Lord Curzon, 
declares, “ We owe a debt of gratitude to Clive which we 
cannot afford to forget.” A letter expressing similar senti- 
ments reached Lord Curzon from the Nawab Bahadur 
of Murshidabad, “the bead of the great Mohammedan 
house who were once the de facto rulers of Bengal, but 
who have never wavered ir their loyalty to the British 
raj.” The Muaharajabs of Bikaner and Ulwar have also 
each sent £50 to the fund. We felt sure that the pro- 
posed memorial to Lord Clive could be no real offence 
to any cluss of the Indian population, and we are delighted 
to hear from Lord Curzon that the true nature of the 
proposal is understood in India. Clive, as Lord Curzon 
reminds us, was always known througbout his Indian career 
for his sympathy with the natives. In order that the two 
memorials, one in England and one in India, shall be worthy 
of their subject, a total of at least £5,000 is required, and 
Lord Curzon therefore asks that contributions may be sent 
either to him at 1 Carlton House Terrace, S.W.; to the 
Secretary of the Fund, Perceval Landon, Esq., 5 Pall Mall 
Place, S.W.; or to the Bunk of England, City of Westminster 
Branch. 


A peculiarly abominable attempt to wreck Glenahiry Lodge 
(co. Waterford), and to murder its owner, Lord Ashtown, took 
place in the early hours of Wednesday morning. About 
2 o'clock Lord Ashtown was awakened by a loud explosion 
and the noise of falling timber and breaking glass. Lord 
Ashtown and his head-gamekeeper, who was sleeping in 
the house, at once made their way to the drawing-room, 
which was in flames. They were, however, able to extinguish 
these within five minutes. An examination of the room 
showed that the outrage had been deliberately planned, and 
that the object had been to burn the house and its inmates, 
who numbered three women aud two men. The explosive had 
been placed on the window-sill in a metal-pot, and there were 
the remains of quart bottles of paraffin und sacks saturated 
with oil. Lord Ashtown is, as a rule, very carefully guarded 
by the police, but since the strike at Belfast a great many of 
the constables have been withdrawn from the district, with 
the result that the night patrol was abandoned. We con- 
gratulate Lord Ashtown on his escape, and we sincerely trust 
that no effort will be spared to discover and punish the per- 
petrators of the outrage. Lord Ashtown has shown extra- 
ordinary courage and persistence in refusing to be intimidated 
by threats, and we feel sure that he will not be daunted by 
this ruffianly attack. 


The new Army appointments were formally announced 


Lieut.-General Smith-Dorrien, now Commander of the Fourth 
Quetta Division of the army in India, succeeds Sir John 
French as the General Officer Commanding-in-chief at Alder- 
shot. The Duke of Connaught, it will be remembered, will 


occupy the new post of Commander-in-Chief and High Com- 


missioner in the Mediterranean. The important duties assigned 
to him will, no doubt, be carried out with the thoroughness 
and the public spirit always displayed by his Royal Highness. 
Sir John French proved at Aldershot an admirable trainer of 
men. It is, indeed, not too much to say that he raised his 
command to a point of efficiency never before reached by any 
British force in peace time. If, as Inspector-General, he can 
inspire the rest of the commands in the United Kingdom with 
a similar spirit, and can tune them to the same pitch, the 
nation will have much to be grateful for. General Smith- 
Dorrien, though he will not find it easy to maintain “the 
French standard,” has a great opportunity before him. 


The Labour Party have, it is stated, decided to carry on a 
campaign in the country during the Recess in favour of old- 
age pensions of five shillings a week at sixty-five, which shall 
be non-discriminatory and non-contributory. With this 
agitation will be coupled one for the adoption of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s Unemployment Bill. Mr. Bell, M.P., and Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald have informed a representative of the 
Standard that the agitation will be “a real one.” That 
this demand for an expenditure of thirty millions a year—for 
that is what it means when translated into the language of 
finance—will be very embarrassing to the Government we do not 
doubt, but for this the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have only themselves to thank. It was their un- 
happy pledge which has done all the harm. They forgot how 
dangerous it is to let a tiger taste blood if you do not mean 
tofeedhim. In this connexion we may note a very interesting 
declaration made at the recent meeting of the Ancient Order 
of Foresters. The Permanent Secretary there stated that the 
extra contribution by Foresters required to give five shillings 
a week at seventy would only be three farthings a week 
beginning at eighteen years of age, and one penny a week 
beginning at twenty-four. 


The week on the Stock Exchange has been one of great 
agitation, for there has been a serious drop in the value of 
most stocks. The primal cause of the “slump” was the fall 
in American securities, produced by the fine of nearly six 
millions imposed on the Standard Oil Trust. The depre- 
ciation of values was intensified by the general feeling 
of unrest, and the fears that similar penalties might have 
been incurred by other Corporations which had pursued an 
illegal policy. Since stocks can only have one price, the effect 
of the semi-panic in New York was to depress stocks here, 
a depression in which Consols shared. It seemed indeed at 
one time as if they would touch 80, but in the latter part of 
the week quotations improved. On the general reasons for 
the lowness of Consols we have dealt elsewhere, and will only 
say here that they are not likely to rise in price as long as 
people think thut they can invest their money with ample 
security at a higher rate than 3 per cent. 





The Australian Tariff proposals, which were introduced on 
Thursday week by Sir William Lyne, reveal, in the words of 
the Times correspondent at Sydney, the determination strongly 
to support the development of local manufactures, and 
especially of locally produced raw material. At the same 
time “British imports are ensured advantages over foreign 
imports.” The intention seems to be to make the tariff as 
little advantageous to Great Britain as is compatible with 
professing the principle of preferential tariffs. The proposals, 
says the J'imes correspondent, “ are the Federal Government's 
reply to the British Ministerial ‘ banging of the door’ ”; and 
again, “as the British Government absolutely refused even a 
preference on imports which were already dutiable, the 
Federal Government retains its freedom to consider Australian 
interests only.” That, of course, is a rhetorical flourish. 
The Commonwealth bas always declared that she would never 
give our goods any preference which would put them on an 
equality with Australian products. 











on Tuesday last. Sir John French succeeds the Duke 
of Connaught as Inspector-General of the Forces, while 


Bank Rate, 44 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Aug. 15th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81j—on Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE LAND 
BILLS. 


7 Tes brute is most ill-tempered. When attacked it 
defends itself.” The naturalist’s famous descrip- 
tion of the badger is recallel by what the ordinary official 
Liberals and Radicals are saving just now in regard to the 
action of the House of Lords. In the Press and in the 
lobbies of the House of Commons the utmost indignation 
and surprise are expressed that the Lords should have 
dared to ‘act so stoutly in the matter of the Scottish 
Holdings Bill, and should have refused to let their pro- 
ceedings’ be controlled by the desires of the Government. 
According to Ministerial writers and speakers, a properly 
Lehaved House of Lords—a House of Lords mindful of 
its own weakness and double dose of original sin—ought 
to do one of two things. Either it ought to throw out 
Bills altogether, and so make itself an easy and obvious 
object for the oratorical fury of Recess orators, or else it 
ought 'to accept with humbleness and docility—in fine, 
Without serious amendment—any Bills that are sent up 
to it.’ Instead of adopting either plan, the Lords have 
had the temerity to postpone the second reading of 
the Scottish Bill till the English Bill is before them. 
Furthermore, they are credited, and we do not doubt 
justly credited, with the intention of passing the English 
Bill as on the whole a fairly satisfactory measure, but 
incorporating with it provisions which will make it apply 
to the Lowlands of Scotland. This done, it will be quite 
possible for the House of Lords to restrict the Scottish 
Bill to the Highlands, that is, to the crofting districts, 
in regard to which a certain case may be made out for 
legislation. In this way the House of Lords will prevent 
very great and serious injury being done to agriculture in 
the Lowlands, while at the same time freeing itself 
from the accusation that it is refusing to allow the 
Government to see whether it will not be possible to 
do by their legislative schemes what we all want,—to 
increase the number of small cultivators in the United 
Kingdom. 
Hardly any pretence is made by the Government’s sup- 
we as to the ground of their annoyance with the Lords. 
hat they really complain of is not the refusal to 
crofterise the Lowlands, but the wickedness of the Lords 
in daring to think and act for themselves. A little 
reflection, however, must surely show these indignant 
Liberals that this sudden independence which so much 
annovs them is in truth the direct outcome of their own 
vehement campaign against the Peers. They cannot 
have it both ways. They cannot threaten the Peers 
with the destruction of their legislative powers, which is, 
in fact, what is going to be proposed next Session, and at 
the same time expect them not to use those powers of 
legislation while they still possess them. If you tell a man 
with certain rights of fishing in a stream that in your 
opinion he has misused those rights, that they ought 
never to have belonged to him, and that at any rate 
you are going to deprive him of them next year, it is 
only in human nature that he will fish those waters “ for 
all he is worth” while they are still in his possession. 
If the Lords had been told that, granted they did not 
qtarrel with the Commons this Session and thus show 
themselves in the eyes of Liberals still capable of 
exercising legislative functions, they would not be 
destroyed, they might have had some ground for passing 
tle Government Biils even if they did not approve of 
them. Since, however, they know that the attack is to 
full upon them whatever they do, they very naturally 
are determined to die game. “One may as well be 
hanged for a sheep as a lamb” is a maxim which appeals 
to all mankind. The Peers feel that they can now 
hope for no mercy from the Liberals. All that they 
have got to think of then is how to justify themselves 
before the country—how to justify their existence as 
that second and revising chamber which all reasonable 
men admit the nation, as a whole, desires as a check upon 
the House of Commons. But the Peers know well enough 
that the way to do this is not to acquiesce dumbly in all that 
is proposed by the House of Commons. They remember, 


We have said enough to show that we consider 
that the plan of campaign developed by the Lords 
was an inevitable result of the attack made upon 
them by the Prime Minister. In the circumstances 
their obvious course was to defcnd themselves hy 
the form of counter-attack which they have adopted, 
Beyond this, however, we are convinced that the 
are justified in their treatment of the Scottish 
Bill purely on the merits of the case. It is saig 
that they would not have dared to do what they have 
done had not Lord Rosebery, an ex-Liberal Prime 
Minister, been found to lead the opposition to the Bill, 
That suggestion is ingenious, but by no means adequate, 
No doubt Lord Rosebery’s speech had a very marked 
effect upon the situation, but we are inclined to think that 
the effect produced was due, not to Lord Rosebery being a 
Liberal, but to the fact that he is admitted by Peers and 
Commoners to have an unrivalled knowledge of Scottish 
affairs and also of Scottish public opinion. The Peers, 
naturally enough, do not want to put Scotland as a whole 
against them. But when they found Lord Rosebery 
prepared to vouch for the fact that the best Scottish 
opinion is by no means on the Government side, they 
naturally regarded such an assurance as of prime import- 
ance. An even stronger factor, however, in producing the 
result which was no doubt produced by Lord Rosebery’s 
speech, was the circumstance that the weight of argu- 
ment was unquestionably with him. He was able to show 
with merciless common-sense how inopportune at the best, 
and how injurious at the worst, are the major part of 
the Government’s proposals. His speech made it abun- 
dantly clear that the Scottish Bill is a bad Bill, so bad, 
indeed, that even its most ingenious defenders are in. 
capable of making out a case for it. Lord Rosebery’s 
speech, in short, produced the effect it did, not because he 
was a Liberal opposing a Liberal Government—such action 
on his part has been discounted by his previous opposition 
to the Ministry—but because he is recognised as the 
greatest living expert on Scottish affairs, and because 
his criticisms tore every shred of defence from the measure. 
No doubt Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s wise mind and pro- 
found experience of Scottish administration, and also of 
the Scottish people, tended to exercise a similar influence 
on the House ; but by the nature of things his opposition 
was less moving. As a strong Conservative, as a member 
of the late Government, and, again, as a determined Free- 
trader, who does not keep his Free-trade views purely for 
external exchanges, his opposition to the Bill was inevitable, 
and contained no element of surprise. On the other 
hand, Lord Rosebery’s indignant refusal to assent to 
the chief proposals of the Bill was in the case of the 
majority of the Peers unexpected, and therefore all the 
more striking. 

What line the Government mean to take in regard to 
the Lords’ plan of campaign remains to be seen. Aro 
they prepared to refuse to allow the English Bill to be 
applied to the Lowlands, or to let the Scottish Bill 
be turned into an extension of the Crofter Act? 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, what they would like 
to do would be to refuse to extend the English Bill 
to the Lowlands alleging that it is not applicable 
thereto, and then to abandon the Seottish Bill 
altogether, using this abandonment as part of the case 
against the Peers. We are inclined to think, however, 
that sufficient pressure will be put upon them by 
those of their supporters who are more concerned with 
getting actual legislation passed than with filling up the 
cup, to accept the compromise of the Peers. We expect, 
then, that the Lords’ policy of revision will in substance be 
accepted, though with much outery and malediccion from 
the Government and many threats of the terrible things 
which they will be compelled to say against the Peers in 
the autumn agitation. As, however, they were going to 
say those awful things in any case, such threats leave us, 
and we expect other defenders of the Second Chamber 
also, quite cold. The demonstrations against the House 
of Lords will go forward in any case, and, unless we 
are very much mistaken, they will prove to be of 
that purely mechanical and caucus-produced kind 
which invariably fails to move the mass of the electors. 
Bond-fide political movements do not require to be 
organised. They spring from the ground like the larks 
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THE POLITICAL DRIFTING OF THE PAPACY. 


T is impossible to watch the recent action of the 
Roman Curia or to read letters like those M. Paul 
Sabatier has contributed to the Times without perceiving 
that those who guide the Papacy are gravely endangering 
its future power as a great Conservative force. No 
Church—not even one which declares itself to be entrusted 
with the depositum fidei, and therefore above human 
reason—can safely wage war against the whole, body of 
its own “ Intellectuals,” and the Papacy is clearly doing 
that. It crushes, or at all events disavows, its own ablest 
men if they seem to hold any ideas which it has not itself 
sauctioned, even if those ideas are destructive of nothing 
but the verbal inspiration of Scripture, which does not in 
strict logic matter to the Roman Church. To say that it 
does matter is implicitly to question its own infallibility. 
Though Galileo was condemned, Roman Catholics believe 
that the world goes round the sun, and the ideas of the 
“Intellectuals” slowly penetrate and, in a measure, 
dissolve that whole body of dogma upon which the 
Toman Church as an organisation has always depended. 
Nothing is destroyed, but everything is enfeebled. Just at 
the moment when this is going on and the contest becomes 
acute, one grave effect of the infallibility dogma becomes 
patent to mankind. The supreme teaching and directing 
power has been transferred from the whole body of the 
episcopate to the central Papacy, which thus transmuted 
into a Monarchy like other Monarchies, dreads every 
lively movement from below as the possible forerunner 
of organic change. The confidence of the Roman world 
in the Papacy as the supreme and necessarily im- 
partial tribunal is therefore diminished,—for every one 
knows, or thinks he knows, what the decision in every 
doubtful question will necessarily be. The Papacy has 
often fought human reason with apparent success 
and has seemed to be none the weaker, but to fight 
the instinctive sense of human justice as it has appeared 
to do in many of its decisions in the conflict still im- 
pending between the French Church and the civil power 
is a much more serious matter. It enables infidels to 
plead with effect that that cannot be originally divine 
which is obviously unjust. Even this, however, is not the 
most important of the weakening forces now at work 
against Rome. The tendency of Christian mankind is 
towards democracy ; and with democracy the Papacy seems 
to be losing patience. The Roman Court obviously prefers 
the regular rigid and royal organisation of society, and 
will pardon in the Protestant Hohenzollerns what 1s 
condemned in the Cabinet of France. The effect 1s 
cleavage between the masses and clericalism, and the 
consequent spread in all the Latin countries of a fierce 
suspicion of Papal authority, which tends] to leave it, as 
it were, hanging in air without the means with which to 
carry out its own decisions. The great screw revolves 
endlessly, but is so far out of the water that it neither 
drives nor guides the ship. 

We are not just now considering the religious effect of 
the present position of the Papacy—that is a very large 
and very doubtful subject—but its political effect. There 
can be little doubt the Vatican can no longer keep its 
devotees out of the ranks either of Liberalism or of 
Socialism, and will, for example, even in the Latin countries 
forfeit its old control of the State systems of education. 
It cannot control, as M. Sabatier points out, even the 
municipal elections in Rome, and, as he might have poiuted 
out, is defied in France even by the rural voters, who have 
so recently elected the Departmental Councils in a way 
which indicates full approval of the separation of Church 
and State. Its power over opinion, in fact, is partly 
shattered, and in the modern organisation of the European 
world opinion, when strongly moved, rules. The extent of 
its loss is still uncertain, for no one really knows the extent 
to which scepticism had previously spread ; but M. Sabatier 
is surely right when he classes among the forces of dis- 
integration the personal character of Pius X. He is 
probably one of the best Popes who ever occupied that 
singular throne, but he is one of the most unsuccessful. 
Almost a saint, certainly a man whose virtues Protestants 
can honour as well as Catholics, he lacks the quali- 
fications which, in modern times constitute a grand 
bishop. He is imperfectly educated, and does not, there- 
fore, quite understand either the nature or the objects 








of the forees opposed to him. For example, he. makes 
blunders in dealing with Frenchmen which his predecessor 
would have avoided as carefully as any diplomatist. He 
has, for instance, wounded the amour propre of the whole 
French episcopate, and Bishops feel amour propre as 
keenly as secular politicians. He has, too, a personal cer- 
tainty of conviction which rather resembles that of a second- 
rate English rector than that of a great ecclesiastic, and 
is not only not cunning, but also not astute. “ This,” he 
seems to say always, “is the obvious will of the Church 
which I must be infallible in interpreting, and which, 
therefore, it is my duty to press even when wiser 
advisers tell me that pressing is not opportune.” If any 
grave crisis arises Pius X. will decide, not according to the 
promptings of human wisdom, or even according to the 
advice of the entire Roman world—which contains, 
remember, some of the subtlest as well as the most 
sincere intellects on earth—but in accordance with the 
tradition of the Church, and with the supreme self- 
confidence which belief in his own infallibility must 
generate in any sovereign. 

It is a curious result, as historians find it at least, 
that a Pope of this kind should be at war rather with the 
Latin than with the Teuton or the Anglo-Saxon members 
of his Church. The Pope himself is delighted with the 
Germans, and probably attributes the half-independence 
of his American and British devotees to the incapacity of 
that family of minds quite to understand, or, at any rate, 
quite to like the peculiarities of the Roman cult. He 
loves, but is much inclined to chasten, all French Catholics, 
whether Bishops or laymen, if they are disposed to argue 
with him, wlile he would punish, if he could, the Italians 
and Spaniards who are betraying such a disposition to break 
up the clerical organisation, and, above all, to deprive the 
Church of its pecuniary resources. The result of this is, 
inevitable, if the Papacy remains as at present under the 
exclusive guidance of the Pope,—if, that is, no human 
wisdom cau modify his decisions to shatter that great block 
of Roman obedience which is constituted by the Latin 
world, and extends, one should never forget, from the 
frontier of the United States to Tierra del Fuego, a vast 
and prosperous region in which much of the future of 
humanity must by and by be developed, and within which 
the Church is the most active, and, on the whole, most 
efficient of Conservative forces. Of course it is possible to 
exaggerate the change. Popes are always elderly men, 
and even this Pope may fall into the hands of a counsellor 
who, holding opinions like his own, is yet an astute diplo- 
matist and a patient guide through morasses. But supposing 
nothing changed and this Pope who is made incompetent 
by the weight at once of his virtues and his ignorances, 
enjoys a long life, we should look for a great decline in the 
eflicacy of the Papacy, and a great increase in those tenden- 
cies which, even if their meaning is carefully concealed, maké 
for national Churches as opposed to the ascendency of a 
central power such as the Vatican has maintained for ages 
is essential to the unity of the one and indivisible Church. 
That central power is always by its very nature as well as by 
its history friendly to the changelessness which in politics 
we describe as Conservatism. 





CONSOLS AND COMMON-SENSE. 


TYVHE statesman of fifty years ago who declared that 
the Funds were the greatest fools he knew, might have 
added that more folly is talked about Consols than about 
anything else in the world. We have of late had plenty 
of experience of this latter peculiarity. In newspapers, in 
City offices, in club smoking-rooms, and even in drawing- 
rooms, people have been engaged in asking and trying to 
answer the questions ‘Why are Consols so low?” and, 
“What is the remedy?” that ought to be applied to a 
condition of things which is assumed to be disastrous. 
As a rule such discussions either end in hopeless per- 
plexity, or, to use the admirable phrase of Sir Thomas 
Browne, “conclude in a moist relentment.” Yet if a little 
common-sense is applied to Consols as to other things, the 
mystery will be found to be no very great mystery afler 
all, and it will be seen that though certain hardships have 
resulted from the fall in price, the ‘entries are by no means 
all on the loss side of the national account. 
Let us try to discuss the matter in terms as simple 
as possible. Why has the price of Consols fallen? 
For the same reason that sends down the price of other 
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things. The demand for Consols has decreased. People 
just now are not willing to give as much for the specific 
object named Consols as they were willing to give three or 
four years ago. And why are they not willing to give as 
much as they gave three or four years ago? In the first 
place, because they think they have got other and better 
uses for their money. Whereas a great many people 
believed three or four years ago that they could not do 
better than buy Consols, they now think, or we may even 
go further and say they now know, that they can do better 
by using their money in other ways. For example, they 
can do better by buying other stocks; by lending their 
money to banks which will not only pay them a rate of 
interest somewhat higher than Consols but will insure 
them against any loss in capital such as may occur in the 
case of investment in stocks; or, finally, by using their 
money directly in the development or creation of various 
business concerns. ‘To repeat what we have said, the price 
of Consols has fallen because the demand for Consols has 
fallen. 

What is, in fact, another and more general way of 
expressing this truth is to be found in the rise in prices 
everywhere and for everything. Into what may have 
been the cause of this general rise we cannot enter here, 
but at any rate, whether through the depreciation of the 
standard of value—that is, of gold—or through some other 
cause, there has been an all round increase in prices. But 
this increase has affected the price of money as well 
as the price of other things. Now the price of money 
is manifested in the hire which a man has to pay for the 
gold which is lent to him. But talking about the price 
paid for the hire of money is only a clumsy, or longer, way 
of saying the rate of interest. A rise in the price paid for 
the hire of money means a rise in the rate of interest. 
But a rise in the rate of interest, when looked at from 
the point of view of capital, means a decline in capital 
values. A very little reflection will show the truth of 
this apparent paradox—that the rate of interest cannot 
rise without the price of stocks with a fixed rate of 
interest falling. If the rate at which Britain has to 
borrow rises to, say, 3 per cent., then the price at which 
securities which only pay 2} per cent. are sold must fall 
in proportion. Nobody is going to get } per cent. less 
interest than the general rate at which money can be hired 
in order to keep up the price of Consols. Therefore, when 
we say that a man can now get 3 per cent. for his money 
on the very highest national security, we are, in fact, 
saying that 24 per cent. stock is under present conditions 
only worth something like £83. In other words, if the 
rate of interest rises, and it does and must rise in times of 
trade expansion, or in periods of enlarged prices, the price 
of securities must fall in a corresponding degree. As we 
have said, a fall in capital values is the way in which a 
rise in the price of money must inevitably manifest itself. 

In addition to this fundamental reason for the fall in the 
price of Consols, we may add the fact that people, in 
making comparisons between present and past prices of 
Government stocks, as a rule forget that the rate of 
interest on Consols fell automatically in 1905 from 2} to 
24 per cent. Therefore, without a recalculation the compari- 
son of prices before 1905 and since is entirely fallacious. 
Again, it must be remembered that by opening Colonial 
stocks to trustee investments—a piece of Imperialism 
which demands no apology from us at any rate—a great 
incentive was given to many persons to sell out of Consols 
or not to invest in them, but to choose instead Colonial 
stocks bearing a higher rate of interest. We must next 
add the immense increase in Government stock caused by 
the borrowings to pay for the Boer War, and for the Irish 
purchase scheme, and even more than this, the cessation of 
Government buying of Consols for the Sinking Fund. 
When the Government used to buy ten to twelve millions 
worth of Consols a year, the price naturally tended not 
merely to keep steady, but actually to rise. Lastly, the 
immense borrowings by local bodies have introduced a 
strong element of competition, and have tended to divert 
into corporation coffers money that used to go into 
Consols. 

We must now ask, the facts being admitted to be as we 
have stated them, whether the nation as a whole gains or 
loses by the fall. Obviously the persons who bought, let 
us say, ‘I'wo-and-a-Half per Cents. eight or nine years ago, 
and who now want to sell them, are serious losers. ‘I'heir 
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property has been very heavily depreciated, and they would 
get to-day in gold for £1,000 of Consols nearly £200 less 
than they would have got in 1899. If, however, they did 
not buy their stock in 1899, or in the ten years previously 
but in the “ seventies” or early “ eighties,” they cannot in 
truth be said to have lost money, unless indeed we ara 
to count every variation of Stock Exchange prices of 
security as losses and gains. In reality, they are on] 
losses and gains when actual transactions take place. L 
the same way, even if a man bought Two-and-a-Half per 
Cents. in 1899, and does not sell them, or want to sell 
them now, he is in truth not injured by the fall in price 
He gets exactly the same rate of interest, 2} per cent, 
now, as he got when he bought. His income has not 
suffered in the least. Thus, the class which is really 
injured by the fall in the price of Consols is narrowed 
down to those who not only bought at a price actually or 
proportionately higher than the price of to-day, but also who 
have sold, or are anxious to sell, at the present moment, 
That this class is very numerous we do not deny, nor do 
we wish in the least to minimise the great hardships 
involved in the cases we have named. A man cannot see a 
sum of £20,000 invested by him in ‘l'wo-and-a-Half per 
Cents. ten years ago—we take 'Two-and-a-Half per Cents, 
to make the comparison just—shrink to £18,000 when he 
sells in 1907 without a severe and real sense of loss. 

But while we acknowledge this loss, we must not 
forget the gain that comes from a higher rate of interest 
obtainable in sound securities which, as we have explained, 
is the other way of expressing a fall in Consols. Most of our 
readers will remember the Bishop conversing with the poor 
old village woman in Mr. Du Maurier’s delightful picture, 
The Bishop explains to her that she must not think that 
the poor have a monopoly of care and sorrow. How dis- 
tressing are the anxieties of the rich in their endeavours to 
find sound securities which will also return an adequate 
rate of interest. Joking apart, we can all recall the 
worries and perplexities which men of moderate means 
endured during the “ nineties” while trying to find safe 
investments in which, as they used to say, the rate of 
interest was not purely derisory. Now such complaints are 
practically unheard, for a 3 per cent. investment is open 
to every one in Consols, and 3} or 4 per cent. may 
be enjoyed with reasonable safety. Under the rule 
that men who are suffering shout louder than those 
who are doing well, we naturally hear very little of 
the satisfaction caused by the higher rate of interest 
obtainable. Nevertheless, it is very real, and there 
are plenty of people all over the country just 
now who are privately congratulating themselves on 
their chance of putting out their money to advantage. 
Another advantage is a national one. The low price of 
Consols will enable the Government as soon as it is able 
to buy stock again, instead of paying off the floating debt 
to redeem the national stock, on very favourable terms. 
No doubt these favourable terms will not last for very 
long, for we cannot expect the low price of Consols to be 
permanent. Still, it is to be hoped that some twenty or 
thirty millions at least may be bought at a rate very 
different from that which used to be common in the 
“nineties.” It is not our business, nor, indeed, have 
we the requisite knowledge—we doubt, indeed, if any 
one has—to strike an exact balance between the national 
profit and loss produced by low Consols. We have said 
enough, however, to show that it is not entirely a matter of 
loss. Possibly if an exact account could be taken we should 
find that the benefits and evils were about equal. 





THE PORTUGUESE PARADOX. 

rQxHEORETICALLY Portugal has a Liberal, even an 
extremely Liberal, Constitution, with all the blessings 
of free education, fréedom of speech, and the other signs 
and tokens of the advanced civilisation of independent 
man. In practice the country has been living for months 
under a dictatorship which gives no promise of coming to 
an end; and to complete the irony the Dictator, Senhor 
Franco, is not a Conservative, but a Liberal. The questions 
which are of interest for all Europe are: Is Senhor Franco 
a sincere Liberal who is temporarily doing wrong as the 
only way of accomplishing right in the end? Is the 
political movement which the establishment of a dictator- 





ship was designed to check anti-Monarchical? ‘To people 
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trained in our British manner of political thought it is 
nearly inconceivable that a Constitutionalist should try 
to save the Constitution by var mee it, but we must 
remem ber that in Portugal all political institutions are so 
utterly different from ours that the very names we use to 
describe them can be applied only in the vaguest sense. 
If Senhor Franco means well he can be justified in his 
own country and judged in this only by success. As to the 
nature of the movement which he fears might be encouraged 
py the election of a new Parliament it is undoubtedly 
Republican to some extent, but not enough to warrant the 
assertion that the dictatorship is carried on simply to check 
arise of anti-dynastic feeling. In spite of the scarcity of 
news from Portugal—the Liberal Dictator seems to have 
laid a pretty heavy hand on the Press—there is enough 
evidence to show that Republicanism is an accidental 
expression of the extreme weariness of thinking Portuguese 
with the corruption of both political parties. For genera- 
tions this corruption has been conducted with a cynical 
levity which may be matched outside Portugal but is 
robably not exceeded; and ostensibly Senhor Franco, 
who is supported by the King, aims first of all at purifying 
the atmosphere of political life. That seems a very “tall 
order,” and if Senhor Franco really means, what he is 
reported to have said, that no Parliamentwill be summoned 
till politicians are fit to sit in it, Constitutional govern: 
ment may be deferred till the Greek Kalends. We do not 
ourselves believe that Senhor Franco can be guilty of such 
“millennial ” folly, but should be glad to think it really true 
that in less heroic but more practical ways he is doing 
something, as a writer in the Jimes tells us, to lessen the 
opportunities for peculation. Peculation has long strangled 
progress in Portugal, and that throttling hold must be 
undone finger by finger. Otherwise the country, not being 
wholly kept quiet by ignominious lethargy, will be unable 
to avoid a revolution, which by that time may have become 
furiously Republican, not only in the towns but all over the 
country. The present King would not deserve that, as 
attempts at procuring the decencies of public life have 
his support. If the King suffered, he would suffer 
merely as the obvious symbol of a state of affairs which 
we trust it is not too late to tranform by a very peaceful 
revolution. 

According to the writer in the Times, the troubles which 
led to the present crisis began in the political manipulation 
ef the Tobacco Monopoly. This monopoly afforded such 
aa extreme example of corruption that the Press and the 
country (which is never in any real sense represented in 
the Cortés) revolted. It was the Ribeiro Ministry which 
was forced to resign. But really the same thing might 
have happened whichever party had been in power. ‘The 
two chief parties have practised exactly the same political 
arts for years, and have taken turns at wielding the 
power very much at their own convenience, and, as it were, 
by arrangement. In Portugal the Ministry can invariably 
ensure the return of its own nominees at what passes for 
a general election. ‘lo hold office is to have the right, 
substantially unimpugned by the Opposition, for a certain 
period to appropriate and distribute the spoils, In 1901 
Senhor Franco, the present Dictator, broke away from the 
Regeneradores, or Conservatives, and formed a party of 
Liberal-Regeneradores, which drew up a programme of 
economic reform and efficient Parliamentary control. The 
Liberals, or Progressistas, came into office after the fall of 
Senhor Ribeiro, but they did not make the grant of the 
Tobacco Monopoly look honest enough to please the 
malcontents. ‘There were “ scenes ” in both Chambers early 
in 1906, to the accompaniment of such cries as “‘ Down with 
the Tobacco Government!” On March 17th, 1906, the King 
dismissed the Progressist, or Liberal Government, against 
their wishes. The Regeneradores came into power again, and 
being thoroughly alarmed by this time they did at. last settle 
the tobaccoquestion. But theanger of the people had started 
many political forces which are operating now, although the 
circumstances which evoked them no longer exist. Every 
one will remember the ominous reports which came from 
Portugal in the spring of 1906. ‘There was a mutiny in a 
part of the Fleet, and riots followed shortly afterwards in 
Lisbon, where the police attacked a great crowd which was 
welcoming a Republican candidate just returned at an 
election. For the moment, it looked as though an anti- 
dynastic movement had really begun. 

Senhor Ribeiro applied to the King for dictatorial powers 





just as his Liberal opponent, Senhor de Castro had applied 
shortly before. The King refused the one just as he had 
refused the other. The two great parties were the 
originators of all the mischief, and the King cannot have 
been wrong in deciding that it would be no improvement 
to have mischief promulgated by decree instead of by Act 
of Parliament. Besides, as the writer in the Times points 
out, to choose a Dictator from the great parties (even 
though the King, no doubt, trusted the personal loyalty of 
both Senhor de Castro and Senhor Ribeiro) would have 
been to favour one political purty in an unbecoming way. 
It was then that the King split the difference by sagaciously 
summoning to power—not immediately to dictatorial 
powers—Senhor Franco, a young politician who could not 
be suspected of being a creature of the King, as he had 
attacked the management of the Court and advocated a 
compulsory reduction of its expenditure. The opinion of 
the writer in the Times is very friendly to Senhor Franco, 
who is said to be a man of “ inflexible uprightnéss and 
honesty.” The influence of the new Prime Minister was 
such that the usual “ pressure” was not exerted at the 
subsequent elections, and he found himself unable to 
command a working majority unless he formed a new 
coalition with the orthodox Progressistas and Senhor 
de Castro. This he did, and the new coalition was 
known as the “ Liberal Concentration.” It looked 
strong enough to achieve much, and a remarkable 
programme was unfolded in the Speech from the Throne 
on October 29th, 1906. This was not desired, however, 
by the Republicans, who were loud, if not numerically 
strong, in the Cortés. They interrupted and obstructed 
unceasingly ; they organised riots in the country; they 
called the King “a highwayman in mantle and crown,” 
and remarked that Louis XVI. had fallen for less than 
Dom Carlos had done. It seemed from all this noise, 
indeed, as though the anti-dynastic policy were moving 
upace, but after all the small response from the country 
ut large showed that the people did not generally share 
the conviction that the removal of the King would end 
the immemorial corruption. The Parliamentary situation, 
however, was bad enough; no progress was being made, 
and on May llth of this year the King dissolved the 
Chamber. No mention of future elections was made; 
Senhor Franco was to govern without a Parliament. At 
first sight Portugal is in even a worse case than Russia, 
which does at least receive the promise of some new elections 
when the Duma has been dismissed. The immediate pre- 
text for the dissolution was the University question. ‘The 
authorities of Coimbra University had refused to confer a 
degree on a candidate owing, it is said, to some objection 
to his moral character. Insubordination in the University 
followed, and it was reported to have been instigated by 
a Republican club. This is very likely, as the Univer- 
sities in all unconstitutional countries are the hatching 
ground of extreme policies. The Republicans in the 
Cortés took up the matter and made such an uproar that 
the conduct of public business became for the time physi- 
cally impossible. The University was closed. Senhor 
Franco rushed to the King and successfully demanded the 
powers of Dictator. And since then he has governed by 
decree, taxed by decree, and resisted opposition by decree. 
How long this will go on no man can say. There has 
been no serious hitch, in spite of the very natural 
opposition. 

WORKING MEN AND THE OLDER 

UNIVERSITIES. 

fFYHE Conference which met at Oxford on Saturday 

last differed, and differed advantageously, from most 
similar gatherings. If it did not greatly advance the 
question it considered, it gave the right direction to the 
future treatment of it. It was called together to consider 
how the working classes can best be fitted for the responsi- 
bilities which have lately come upon them in such abundant 
measure. The working classes, the Bishop of Birming- 
ham said with equal point and truth, are now the 
governing classes. Weare slowly awaking to the vastness 
of the change which has been in progress since 1868. The 
operation of the enlarged suffrage was at first almost 
unnoticed. It was supposed to have exhausted itself in 
the creation of the Tory working man. ‘That in itself no 
doubt was an informing incident. It showed that the 
working classes were subject to the same emotions and 
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theories about politics as the middle classes, whose 
supremacy they had come first to share and then to 
challenge. But the disclosure of this possible identity of 
feeling and action also served to disguise the real meaning 
of the new suffrage. The new electors did for a long 


period very much what the old electors would have 


done. They supported first Mr. Gladstone, and then 
Mr. Disraeli, and they did so for substantially the 
same reasons which had moved the House of Commons 
elected under the first Reform Act to support first 
Lord Grey and then Sir Robert Peel. It was not 
till last year that we had any decisive indication what 
the transfer of electoral supremacy from the middle class 
to the working class might come to mean. We are now 
beginning to realise that the working classes are not a 
factor merely, but a deciding factor, in English politics. 
They do not always act together; they are not always 
actuated by the same desires and the same hatreds. But 
in so far as they are of one mind they will exert a con- 
trolling influence on the course of public affairs. It is 
this discovery that gives so much life to such discussions 
as that held at Oxford. Lord Sherbrooke, no doubt, 
exaggerated the consequences of a wide extension of the 
suffrage, but his exhortation, “ Educate your masters,” 
showed a very true sense of the new work that education 
has to do. Oxford and Cambridge were wont to boast with 
entire truth that they had educated the ruling class. Every 
member of it, to whatever party he might belong, had, as 
a rule, passed through one or other of these Universities. 
Now that the centre of power is moved, are Oxford and 
Cambridge prepared to meet the new state of things as 
they met the old? Are they prepared to render the same 
service to the governing class of the present that they so 
long rendered to the governing class of the past? Or, 
rather, since it would be idle to expect them to make bricks 
without straw, are they willing to make the changes in 
their. machinery which are indispensable if working men 
are to become students and to take degrees ? 

_. The object of the Workers’ Educational Association as 
described by the Bishop of Birmingham is to get the best 
possible training for the classes who will more and more 
have the making of England in their hands. The Associa- 
tion is composed of men who feel that they need teaching. 
Its members have travelled far from the conception of 
education which prevailed for a large part of the last 
century. They know, as Sir Robert Morant said on Monday, 
that what is needed “is not mere lectures, but real solid 
work in small adult classes with teachers who know how to 
teach.” Lectures, indeed, have their place and purpose. 
They are an excellent means of stimulating the desire to 
learn. They do not constitute study, as they are too often 
supposed to do, but they may create students. The working 
men whom it-is desired to bring to the old Universities 
have already passed through the stage for which lectures 
are intended. They know what they want to learn, and 
they believe that Oxford and Cambridge possess the 
men and the apparatus which will help them to learn. 
University Extension, excellent as it is in its place, will 
not do what is now wanted. Its object is to get men and 
women into the frame of mind which enables them to 
desire, and benefit by, a University education. When 
they have already got to the University the Extension 
movement has done its perfect work and passes on to 
prepare others in the same way and for the same end. 
For a University education, in the sense in which the 
term is most properly understood, implies residence. It 
is not lectures and examinations, or even teachers and 
classes alone that are wanted. It is the undefined 
influences which belong to the place and to the life led 
in it, to the traditions of the past and the companion- 
ships of the present. On this point we differ somewhat 
from the President of Magdalen who, in a letter read at 
the Conference, proposed the question whether University 
teaching can be made most accessible and most helpful by 
taking it to working men or by bringing working men to 
it. So far as Oxford and Cambridge are concerned, 
reformers will do well to confine themselves to the latter 
of these alternative plans. The formation of classes in the 
places where working men most live may be an excellent 
substitute for University training, but it will not be 
University training. There will be the class teaching for 
an hour or two, and this may have very valuable results. 


But at Oxford or Cambridge class teaching is only a part 





of the educational process that 1s going on every day and 
all day. It is well to keep the two plans distinct t 
regard the one us the best substitute for the other, b ; 
still as no more than a substitute. How residence and r 
that residence implies is to be brought within reach ‘of 
the working man—whether by changes in some of tl 
existing Colleges or by giving facilities for new Colleges : 
will be matters for the consideration of the University 
authorities and of such bodies as the Workers’ Educ, 
tional Association. m 

There is one point in the Bishop of Birmingham's speech 
on which we should like to saya word He would have 
Oxford before all else a place of serious study. If } 
this is meant that no one should come to Oxford Bat 
to amuse himself, or to gain honours in athletics, we fe 
in complete agreement with the Bishop. We would hayo 
the pass training largely reconstructed. The Universit 
should consider what are the subjects which a vom 
man of nineteen who wishes to qualify himself, not for 
further study, but for practical life, can most profitably 
be taught. Those who have the training of young men 
for three critical years ought surely to be able to deviso 
a course of study which should at once be really ‘useful 
to them in after life and be such as with  reason- 
able industry they may thoroughly master. When this 
course had been decided on, we would have the examina- 
tions so arranged that the men who did not choose to 
master this minimum should be discovered at an early 
stage of their residence, in order to bring their stay at 
the University to an end without needless loss of time. It 
is not the passman that needs to.be kept out of Oxford 
or Cambridge, but only the deliberately idle passman. 
The Westminster Gazette lays down quite rightly that 
the “young barbarian” type ought not to “encroach on 
eudowments undoubtedly intended for poor men who 
are serious students.” But is it the fact that College 
endowments are “in one way or another shared by a 
great many men who are not serious students and who 
are quite well todo”? If by this is meant that a great 
many of the scholarships and exhibitions are held by men 
who, whatever they may have been when they gained their 
scholarships, are not serious students for the rest of their 
time at the University,—that is undoubtedly an abuso 
which ought to be brought to a speedy end. We are not 
sure, however, that this is what our contemporary means, 
and the point seems to us of sufficient interest to be worth 
clearing up. If this is not what is intended, we do not 
understand how the “ young barbarian” can be said to 
encroach on endowments intended for serious students. 

Frankly, we very strongly desire not merely to get the 
working man to Oxford but to keep the “ young barbarian” 
there also,—provided, of course, that we do not sacrifice 
anything which is essential to the true spirit of a 
University in keeping the latter in College. The House of 
Commons, quite as much as the House of Lords, is full of 
men who derived a great deal of good from being at 
Oxford or Cambridge, even though in many cases there 
was little appearance of serious study about them during 
the time they were up. In spite of that they got something 
there which they would not have had if they had been 
“got rid of.” We do not want to encourage their bar- 
barism, but to civilise them. But how can that be done 
if we do not allow them to come up or get rid of them too 
light-heartedly ? 








NEW VIRTUES FOR OLD. 

SABATIER, writing of Pius X. in last Saturday's 

e Times, praises the Pontiff's humility, and declares 

it to be “a virtue rare in our days, even amongst the best 
of us.” A certain sort of humility which came of calm 
acceptance of things as they were is perhaps gone. When 
all men regarded their estate as providential, and all thought 
of remedy or reduction as savouring of rebellion, a great 
many forms of conceit had but little chance to flourish, 
but humility is a virtue which is still universally admired, 
otherwise it would not be so much imitated. Common 
imitation humility, it is true, is no longer to be found upon 
the moral market. The satirists have destroyed its value, but 
very fine copies of the real thing are now produced, and cap 
only be detected from the true article by experts. Con- 
ventional humility—the very best of all the current imitations 
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—was perhaps never so widespread as it is now. It looks 
tty, and one would think at first it was quite harmless. 
pretty, # 4 
All the same, it may be learned at too great a cost, and 
maintained at a sacrifice both of candour and justice. Now- 
adays it is not only the fashion to avoid self-praise but to 
depreciate oneself. Not frankly as a matter of custom, like 
Chinese people and Indians, but very delicately ; indeed, in 
such a way as to produce no bad impression, but merely to 
leave upon the mind of listeners a certainty that the speaker 
has learned manners in the best school. To obtain the 
exact right degree of self-depreciation—the degree which 
can make us most highly appreciated—is a serious part 
of a liberal education, worth, in many people’s eyes, 
years of expensive training. This cult of the modest 
manner has, no doubt, its very good side, and is the 
outcome of a fine ideal; on the other band, like most 
widespread fashions, it comes to be used as a shibboleth. 
The franker egoism of the less highly trained lays them open 
to satire, and satire in England is a social disintegrant which 
bas always to be taken into consideration. In these days, too, 
when so many ladders lead from the bottom to the top, from 
the Board-schools to the Universities, and from workshops to 
Parliament, and when public opinion has ceased to sanction 
any superstitious notions about the sacredness of past: social 
conditions, it is absolutely necessary that persons of violently 
different upbringing should work together, and anything 
which destroys confidence between men with the same aims 
and interests is to be regretted. Moreover, no one is so easily 
persuaded by words as the man who speaks them, and many 
well-mannered people are fully convinced of their own 
humility and condemn others without hope of pardon for a 
certain amount of superficial conceit. After all there is often 
something natural, something of inberent cheerfulness and 
energy about the man who talks too much about what he 
did and does and shall do. He may, of course, be not only 
ignorant of conventional humility, he may also be a conceited 
ass, but so may the man who knows better than to show it. 

At present it is nowhere the fashion to be a hypocrite. 
There is no class of persons to be found anywhere who 
deliberately try to make themselves out better than they are 
—though there will always be a large number in every class 
who are sincerely convinced of this error—but it is only among 
the highly born and the highly educated that convention 
requires the pruning off of every word which could look like 
self-praise, or suppresses the fact of a strong personal ideal, 
and a good hope of following it pretty closely. Another form 
of unreal humility might be called the hypothetical form. 
Those who practise this curious device continually explain 
how bad or how silly they would have been had they been 
diferent persons under different circumstances. If I had 
“been him” or “heen her” Iam sure I should have acted as he 
or she did, they say, when the conduct of some quite other 
person is being called in quesiion. Sometimes whole classes are 
requisitioned and insulted to point their hypothetical virtue. 
If I were the poor I know I should drink or beat my wife 
or illtreat my children, and feel envy, hatred, and malice 
against my better-off neighbours, they say; or, If I were a 
millionaire I should think of nothing but the success of 
my aims; and they feel that those who condemn the vices 
they have in their spurious humility adopted, are concocted 
of nothing but conceit and censoriousness. But these 
and many other kinds of affected humility do but attest the 
beauty and charm of the real grace. Like all the graces it is 
unconscious, and renders forgiveable almost every fault which 
can accompany it. Not many people born with true humility 
succeed markedly in life. They miss the tide in their own 
affairs which might lead them to fortune, for humility is a 
certain drawback in youth, but if humble people live long 
enough they get just as much success and just as much 
happiness as the genuine liking of their neighbours can give 
them. Humility, like unselfishness, to which it is closely 
related, but with which it is not invariably allied, is one of the 
qualities appreciated by every one. Humble people stand in 
no one’s light, and so far as affection goes they never stand in 
their own. 


But if sham humility is common, and the grace of humility 
is rare, there is an acquired humility which is very real and 
very general, and if it is without the charm of the quality 
which comes by Nature, it is still a serviceable virtue, and 
one which those who study human nature cannot afford to 





overlook. This humility is more or less self-conscious, and 
is the outcome of the discipline of life, owing its origin to 
conflict, comparison, and self-criticism. There are many 
people, we all know some, who were born with good abilities, 
good characters, good wills to make their gifts serviceable, 
and a good conceit of themselves. They are not made of the 
very finest clay, but they are just-minded and clear-sighted, 
and they cannot overlook the fact that they belong to a high 
type. They have no taste for the worser or the more frivolous 
side of life, they choose to live among the good and able, and 
measuring themselves with their friends as they pursue their 
work they come gradually to see that they have many 
superiors, and as they offer instinctive admiration their 
conceit melts away. Humiliation in the ordinary sense of 
the word seldom generates true humility. Humiliation pro- 
duces hate: true humility cannot exist withont rendering 
homage. Again, there are moments when all good and able 
people who are not unconscious of their own uprightness and 
mental power become suddenly aware of some grace or virtue 
in those upon whom they have been accustomed to look 
down, which is above what they have ever attained to in 
their well-regulated efforts after mental and moral success. 
Their own conduct they may regard as invariably handsome ; 
their conclusions they may think to be invariably founded an 
reason; but the very fa¢t that they have good heads and good 
hearts enables them to recognise the qualities they do not 
possess, and to give them their true value. Some day some 
one whom they have regarded as ignorant, and whose opinion 
may have seemed to them worthless, will throw in a single 
sentence more light upon a subject than they with all their 
reasohing have ever been able to bring to bear; and as they 
acknowledge his intuition, they appraise their own efforts at 
even less than their true worth. From time to time they 
come across an unexpected grace in some one from whom 
they had hoped for no such thing. Perhaps a bit of heroic 
self-sacrifice in the man who seemed in no particular to come 
above the average; one of those shining deeds which make 
ordinary benevolence even look almost shabby, or a bit of true 
humility or real contrition in some one they bad» thought 
entirely self-satisfied, which makes them reflect that if they 
themselves have been seldom in the wrong they have been still 
more seldom sorry. Now and then perhaps they are struck 
by an indifferent justice, a justice so much more aloof from 
self-interest than their own, shown by a man whom they 
thought tied and bound from his cradle by inherited bands of 
prejudice. Such discoveries come as a certain shock, bat 
one which is by no means wholly painful. They may recoil 
before their own instinctive reproof, but all good people find 
in the sight of greater goodness a pleasure which even the 
sting of conscience cannot embitter, and all able people bow 
down with delight before ability. This sort of fitful humility 
is the salt of many seemingly self-satisfied characters—a form 
of moral flashlight which almost inevitably illumines the path 
of the:just. It is very largely the outcome of civilisation and 
of education, and it is, we believe, on the increase, and will 
supply the place of that other charmless, but in its day, useful, 
form of humility which sprang from the belief that every 
man’s place in the world was miraculously assigned to bim 
and that he must neither boast of it nor lament it, but know it 
and keep it. ' e 





ANIMAL PANIC. 

T a country-house at which the writer was staying there 
occurred a few days ago a curious episode to which 

he can recall no parallel. Our host had been breaking in a 
young horse, and one morning the animal was sent out with 
an older and steadier horse harnessed to a heavy omnibus. 
All went extremely well during a drive of about ten miles till 
the party, consisting of the coachman, the man who bad broken 
in the Lorse, and a daughter of the house, were almost home 
again. Our bost was waiting on the road a few hundred 
yards from the stables to see how the young one shaped. He 
happened to have with him more than a dozen fox terriers 
which are accustomed to be taken out together, frequently get 
a run after a rabbit, and are generally known as “the pack.” 
Our bost jumped on to the box-step of the omnibus as it went 
past, the better to judge of the young horse’s appearance, and 
us luck would have it one of the pack began leaping up at the 
step and barking. The barking dog started the young horse 
kicking. The first kick was a skier, as the writer can testify, 
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having examined the mark made by the borse’s hoof high up 
on the omnibus, and it brought the horse over the trace. 
After that he was beyond control, and his plunges made the 
other animal respond. The latter got one leg over the pole 
and soon the young one was floundering on the ground, and 
the elder, a powerful animal of over sixteen hands, was 
trampling on him, and kicking furiously. All this, though a 
serious mess, was nothing extraordinary in the experience of a 
fearless household which breaks in its own horses. 

But then an entirely new and unexpected trouble began. 
The puck were yelping and skirmishing round the kicking 
horses, and the horses (whether only in pain, or whetber 
partly in anger and terror at the pack it is difficult to say) 
began to scream. All the four persons engaged in the 
turmoil—they were by this time on the road trying to hold 
and pacify the horses—are agreed that the screaming of the 
horses was what appeared to make the pack go mad. Mad, at 
all events, for the time they went. They attacked the horses 
and they attacked the men, particularly the men. It ought to 
be explained that the dogs knew the men perfectly well, and 
had been accustomed to go out often enough with our host to 
regard him as their master in the absence of one or two other 
members of the family. They were not, then, attacking 
strangers. Our host, hanging on valiantly to the head of the 
older horse, which was still kicking diabolically and screaming, 
kept several of the dogs off by taking a lesson from the horse. 
To his great satisfaction, he “lifted” one of them several yards 
by a lucky kick, but for all that he was bitten on both legs. The 
coachman suffered worse; both his legs were bleeding, and his 
tattered trousers were a sufficient testimony of the way in 
which he had been “worried.” Once during the struggle the 
horses stopped screaming for a few seconds, and then it seems 
that if the pack did not actually come under control they were 
at all events not seriously aggressive. One curious fact which 
impressed itself on all those present was that a retriever 
trained for shooting, who—need it be said ?—is not theoretically 
a member of the pack, rushed in with the others, and laid hold 
of one of the ears of the fallen horse. 

The pack are a set of terriers as good-tempered in their 
relations with human beings as one could want to find. This 
was not a case of a few vicious dogs turning when a suitable 
opportunity came on people whom they had obeyed sullenly. 
Of course, the fact that the terriers were accustomed to hunt 
anything which came in their way may explain something. 
Conceivably the spectacle of a horse on the ground may 
have aroused in them the same instincts as they have at the 
end of a run, though even so the horse would surely seem 
a very large and unfamiliar quarry. But this does not 
explain the attack upon the men. Hounds at the “death” 
do not turn on the huntsmen, and, so far as one knows, would 
not do so even if they were less well under control. The 
writer is forced to the conclusion that the screaming of the 
horses produced in the dogs a kind of frenzy which may 
perhaps be best, though loosely, described as panic. Panic, 
of course, strictly means a state of fear resulting from some 
trifling or inadequate cause. The Greeks certainly were 
familiar with such a state of “nerves” when they attributed 
the phenomenon to the arbitrary intervention of Pan. But 
perhaps one may be allowed to use the word in the wider sense 
of similar action on the nerves by some external cause not 
necessarily producing fear. The pack were certainly not 
afraid. The subject is a very interesting, but unhappily a 
very vague one in the human sphere; it would be as interest- 
ing, though probably even more difficult to investigate in the 
animal world. History records uncontrollable panics among 
soldiers, for which no immediate reason could be shown. In 
recent times there was the panic of the Greek soldiers outside 
Larissa in Thessaly when no Turks were near them. The 
writer has heard a young officer tell how in the South African 
War his company, who had been mercilessly shelled all day, 
suddenly rose up from their bivouack, following the example 
of one man, and rushed across the empty veld yelling like the 
Ephesian crowd, without knowing why. At the moment there 
was no danger; and when the danger had existed they had 
endured it unfalteringly. These are extreme cases of panic 
in its strict sense. In the wider sense the subject is perhaps 
more congenial to Frenchmen with their ingenuity and 
speculative powers than to Britons. M. Gustave Le Bon 
has written a book to show that a crowd has a conscience or 
intelligence of its own, which is something quite different from 





the aggregate of all the separate consciences OF intelliguees 
f th le who compose the crowd. H i 4 

of the people who pose the cro e may be right. Jt 
is only in accordance with experience, at all events, that con- 
science becomes less sensitive when its scruples are shared. 
And there seems to be some reason for the assertion that a 
number of persons who are individually sane and temperate ma 
behave collectively in a manner quite insane and iahemeeeie 
Have the various states of mind and nerves in human beings— 
the “ecstatic” states, to use that word in the carefy] Greek 
sense—any counterpart in animals? Artists and poets have 
liked to think so. Leonardo da Vinci painted a picture jn 
which the fury of men in a battle scene was communicated to 
the horses which bit one another. Likewise, Shakespeare in 
Macbeth puts in one of his wonderful quick touches of horror 
when Ross tells us of the horses of Duncan, “’tis said they 
ate each other.” The whole passage seems to show that 
Shakespeare, who knew everything, knew about animal panic, 
It runs :— 
Ross—And Duncan’s horses—a thing most strange and certain— 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 

Turned wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 

Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would make 

War with mankind. 
Otv Man—’Tis said they ate each other. 
Ross—They did so, to the amazement of my eyes that looked 

upon’t. 

One ought not to dismiss the matter without remembering 
that animals quite commonly attack their own kind when 
wounded or sick. It has been said that a herd of stags attack 
a bleeding comrade because they believe themselves to be 
attacked, and taking the sight of blood as proof they retaliate 
upon the only creature which seems to be connected with the 
matter. Or, again, in killing a sick creature animals may be 
protecting themselves against disease and maintaining their 
standard of physical adequacy. Such practices, however, 
though collective, may be only remotely allied to conditions 
of panic or frenzy. To the writer it appears that in the 
episode of the fox-terriers the facts are not explicable unless 
one assumes a temporary panic or frenzy, and the evidence 
suggests that this was induced by the screams of the horses. 
Perhaps some of our readers could illuminate the subject. 





BUTTERFLY GARDENS. 
OME five or six years ago the London County Council 
tried, or decided to try, a very pretty experiment of 
which very little was heard afterwards, and which presumably 
ended in failure. They attempted to introduce certain kinds 
of butterflies into the London parks, or one of them, with the 
idea of adding a new attraction to the garden beds and flower 
borders. But something went wrong; either the butterfly 
eggs, or caterpillars, or the butterflies themselves could not 
be obtained, or else when they were introduced they were 
killed off by sparrows, or else it was determined to abandon 
the experiment; there seems to be some uncertainty as to 
what actually was the cause of the failure. At all events, the 
result was that the butterflies were not to be seen in the 
parks, which were the less charming for their absence. Could 
not some fresh experiment be tried, or could not the details of 
the first experiment, if it was ever made, be published? So 
far as the writer is aware, no chronicle of what happened has 
yet found its way into print. 

For some reason or other, a very large number of people 
are astonishingly ignorant of the simplest facts of butterfly 
life and butterfly manners and customs. Probably more mis- 
conceptions are aired andabsurdities published every year about 
butterflies than about any other living creatures. No winter, 
for instance, goes by Without dozens of persons writing to 
the newspapers to express delight and amazement at the 
capture of a butterfly in December or January, the announce- 
ment being usually followed by the further information that 
“the specimen, when examined, proved to be of the white 
kind” or “the coloured kind.” A year or two back a corre- 
spondent of a London morning paper surpassed all records 
by observing that on the Sunday just past she had seen 4 
tortoise-shell butterfly “proceeding down the aisle” of the 
cbureb, and that she imagined that it had been hatched out of 
the egg by the heat of the organ,—an explanation which 
apparently commended itself to many. But of all curious 
misconceptions, perhaps the strangest and commonest exist- 
ing is that butterflies do harm in a flower-garden. Their 
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caterpillars are supposed to eat the flowers or the leaves of 


the plants. Even well-educated people who know something 
about flowers will believe that. Mr. Eden Phillpotts, for 
example, in his book “ My Garden” lays it down that one of 
the “two sterling tests of a true gardener” is “the butterfly 
question.” A true gardener is supposed to know that 
“ gorgeous insects opening and shutting their painted wings” 
are dangerous to plant life, and should be destroyed whenever 
geen. As a fact, there are precisely two butterflies which can 
be said to do harm in a garden, and those are the Large and 
Small Garden Whites, the caterpillars of which feed on 
cabbages. They are occasionally found on nasturtium leaves 
and mignonette, but that is generally when there is no 
cabbage handy. The brightest butterflies to be seen in a 
fower-garden, the Small Tortoise-shell, Red Admiral, and 
Peacock, all lay their eggs on nettle. None of the cater- 
pillars ever eats flowers. Moths, of course, do a great deal of 
harm, both in the flower-garden and the orchard. But among 
the many differences between moths and butterflies the 
capacity for doing damage is one of the greatest. 

Whether or not butterflies are wantonly destroyed by 
jgnorant persons, or whether the zeal of collectors bas been 
too enthusiastic, may be doubtful, but it is unhappily a fact 
that some of the rarer and more beautiful butterflies in the 
great garden of the fields and woods are likely before long 
to be exterminated. The glorious Large Copper bas already 
gone: it was hardy enough not to mind its home being flooded 
occasionally, but it disappeared with the draining of the fens. 
The Black-veined White, with its curious rounded wings, has 
hardly been heard of for years except in a certain locality in 
Kent, though Mr. Richard South in bis book “ The Butterflies 
of the British Isles’ states that thirty years ago caterpillars 
of this butterfly could be obtained from a Canterbury dealer 
ata few shillings the gross. The interesting Comma butter- 
fly, which even when just out of the chrysalis looks as if its 
wings had been torn to pieces, used to be quite common in 
many parts of the country, especially in Epping Forest; it 
now oceurs very rarely, except in Herefordshire, Worcester- 
shire, and Monmouth. The Swallowtail, again, was once 
abundant near Westerham in Kent, and in other places; it is 
now only to be found in Wicken Fen, near Cambridge, and 
will probably disappear altogether. That most delicate little 
butterfly, the Mazarine Blue, has not been seen (that is, caught 
and killed) in Great Britain since it was found in Glamorgan- 
shire in 1877, though it was once plentiful; and the bandsome 
Large Blue will probably follow it. The Large Blue is still to be 
found in Cornwall, which is visited by collectors every summer 
almost for the sole purpose of its capture. 

Butterfly-collecting can be a very fascinating pursuit, and 
it would probably be useless, even if it were possible, to 
prohibit the taking of insects which are known to be dis- 
appearing. But might not something be done, especially 
where it would be possible to work on Jarge stretches of 
private ground, in the way of protecting and repatriating 
some of the rarer species? Not only that, but owners of 
even moderate-sized gardens, or of a few acres of field and 
wood, could get a good deal of pleasure by trying over again 
some of the experiments of their schooldays, and breeding some 
of the more easily managed butterflies, not for the killing- 
bottle, but to be let loose to people flower-borders and grassy 
banks and clearings in woods or plantations. There is plenty 
of ground in the country, for instance, which would suit the 
Swallowtail butterfly as well as Wicken Fen, and there is no 
reason why, if a sufficient number of insects were liberated 
on a stretch of ground on which the caterpillar’s food plant 
was abundant, they should not found families as flourishing 
as their Cambridge relations. Experiments of this kind have 
already been tried and proved successful with some of the 
smaller butterflies,—the Blues, for instance. A colony of Chalk 
Hill Blues has been established by digging up squares of turf on 
which the female butterflies have been noticed depositing eggs, 
and removing the turf to other ground. The management of 
woodland butterflies might be more diffieult. But what could 
be more interesting than to establish a settlement of so fasci- 
nating a butterfly as the White Admiral, with its wonderful 
mottled-copper underwings and the unequalled grace of its 
flight? It is to the White Admiral that belongs the story of 
the old collector who, long after he had put aside his net, used 
to be carried to an opening in the forest from which he could 
watch “the inimitable evolutions” of his favourite butterfly. 








Perhaps not one Englishman in a hundred ever sees a White 
Admiral on the wing. Yet there are other commoner butter- 
flies, familiar to everybody, which probably could be increased 
in numbers by careful breeding. That most local of all butter- 
flies, the Marbled White, which never deserts the bank it has 
chosen, could probably be “transplanted” to other banks. 
Few insects are more easily reared than almost the gayest of 
all—the Small Tortoise-shell, Red Admiral, and Peacock—and 
none adds a greater charm to the flower-border. For that 
matter, it might even be possible to establish a family of the 
largest and most splendid of the Vanessidae, the Camberwell 
Beauty, which lays batches of eggs numbering from forty to 
two hundred and fifty, and has already been successfully bred 
in captivity. 

There may, of course, be reasons of which we are ignorant 
which would prevent success in re-establishing disappearing 
butterflies, or in founding fresh families. Still, since the 
great factor in the disappearance of rare species is the 
collector’s net, it might reasonably be expected that breeding 
to counteract the collector’s rapacity would have some result. 
Of course, breeding is often a very tricky business. We do 
not know the intimate life history, under natural conditions, 
of many insects. Some cannot be bred in captivity. Some 
caterpillars even seem to be shy. The Glanville Fritillary 
caterpillar, for instance, pines in confinement. Then, too, it 
is often difficult to reproduce the proper temperature for the 
egg, the young caterpillar, or the cbrysalis. Subjecting a 
chrysalis to unnatural temperatures will dwarf, or discolour, 
or kill, the butterfly. Butterflies themselves are subject to 
laws of which we are ignorant. In some seasons the clover- 
fields of the Southern counties swarm with Clouded Yellows ; 
in others, hardly a Clouded Yellow is to be seen. Painted 
Ladies will suddenly appear in millions, as they did four years 
ago; the next year there are no more than usual. They may 
have migrated from the Continent; but if so, what becomes 
of their eggs? To all these questions we still need an answer. 
But, on the other hand, we know as yet of no binding reason 
why the natural numbers of living butterflies should not be 
increased, so that it should be possible for a gardener to fill a 
strip of grass with cotillons of winged courtiers and princesses, 
with the silver-blue of moonlight and the deep blue of sun- 
light, or to watch in his own woodland, as did the old collector 
of the story, the grace and swiftness of the wonderfully named 
White Admiral. Some of his butterflies might perhaps leave 
his garden for his neighbour's; but they would return; in any 
case, there would be somewhere an addition to the charm of 
an August garden with its Peacocks and Red Admirals 
strutting and balancing five on a flower, and fanning the faces 
of the phloxes with their glorious wings. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
A NIGHT ATTACK. 


(To Tuk Enron oF THE “SexcraTor.”] 
Sir,—There is no subject upon which soldiers are in more 
complete agreement than that a night attack is the most 
difficult of military operations. To begin with, it requires the 
perfection of discipline amongst the men, and by discipline 
here is meant not merely the willingness of the privates 
to do what they are told, but discipline in the technical 
sense,—the instant and co-operative obedience which comes 
from long training, obedience like that of the hands or 
the feet to the brain. Orders are understood and executed 
automatically, and there is no puzzling out first what 
is ordered, and then how the order is to be carried 
out. Next, a night attack demands the extreme of 
vigilance and intelligence in officers of all ranks. Lastly, 
it requires, if it is to be carried out not by a single com- 
pany or battalion, but by a body of men consisting of 
three or four independent battalions, the most complete 
staff organisation. There must be a well-ordered co-relation 
of the whole force, interdependence between the units 
and a complete central control. The reason for all these 
things is clear. In daylight, defects of discipline and defects 
of central and local organisation may be corrected by an 
energetic commander. In a night attack no corrections of 
error are possible. There can be no rushing about of 
energetic staff officers, no “galloping majors,” no adjutants 
“perspiring and profane,” bringing up scattered men, and 
keeping conuexions between companies on the one hand 
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and battalions on the other. The sheep dogs not only cannot 
see when the flock goes astray, but even if they could see 
they would not be able to give the warning barks which keep 
the units together and prevent them becoming a mob. 

This being so there is a very general feeling in the Army 
that night attacks are not the sort of things.to be tried with 
Volunteers. Even those who are most favourable to the 
Volunteers consider night attacks “above the rise of the 
Auxiliary spirit.” It was with no small interest then that 
I found myself able to take part in, or rather, as a civilian, 
I should say, to be a spectator of, a night march under- 
taken by the West Surrey Volunteer Infantry Brigade on 
Wednesday the 7th. ‘The brigade was encamped by Fort 
Darland, at Chatham, under the command of Colonel 
Burrell, and the Brigadier, greatly daring, but, as the sequel 
proved, not without good reason, determined to attempt a 
night attack. Let me give a rough idea of the problem 
before him. The outlying forts which surround Chatham 
were supposed to be occupied by a Home Army, while we 
of the West Surrey Volunteer Brigade represented an 
invading force. The forts from Luton to Bridgewood knew 
generally that they might be attacked, but were unaware 
which fort would be chosen for assault. They were also 
theoretically unaware on which night the attack would 
take place, though actually no doubt they had good 
reason to expect that it would be Wednesday night,— 
when, in fact, it did take place. They therefore were on 
the look-out for us. We, on the other hand, if our attack 
was to succeed, must give uo indication as to where the blow 
would fall, The Brigadier determined to make his attack 
upon a line of works which stretch between Fort Bridgewood 
and its next neighbour,—Tort Bridgewood being the most 
distant of the forts. If these works were carried, it was 
recognised that Fort Bridgewood must itself fall, and with it 
the whole fortress. His problem, then, was not merely to make 
a night assault upon the particular work. First, without 
being observed, he must march his men ‘through the country 
to a point of assembly. Next, from the point of assembly 
he must steal in the darkness to the place just below the 
works from which the final rush for the trenches could 
be made. If we were “spotted” during our march to 
the place of assembly or in covering the distance between 
the place of assembly and the place whence the final assault 
would be delivered, we should have lost the game, for 
the guns of the defenders would have blown our columns 
to atoms. Translated into plain language, this meant that 
Colonel Burrell, our Brigadier, had by means of reconnaissances 
and by close observation of maps to find a route through roads 
and Janes which would keep our battalions concealed from the 
watchful eyes and telescopes of the besieged. This, again, 
meant a considerable detour. If we had gone uphill and 
downhill straight for our objective, we could have reached it 
in, say, & march of four miles. Instead, we had to make a 
circuitous march of at least ten miles in order to get un- 
observed to the place of assault. If we had taken the short 
cut we should have been visible to the whole world. By taking 
the long road we moved, as it were, invisible, sunk in hollow 
lanes or bebind hills and woods. 

To show tbe difficulty of such concealment I may mention 
that when we left our camp perched upon a high cbalk 
down, we were nearer to our objective, the point of assault, 
than we were at the point of assembly. Thus we were 
in greatest danger of observation (because nearest to the 
line of forts) when we started. Also it happened that the 
road, soon after it left our camp, was for some forty or 
fifty yards exposed to the full view of the countryside, as 
roads running up the side of a chalk down often are. . Any 
man on the fort with a good telescope could have seen these 
forty to fifty yards of road on the hillside and have noticed 
. the column pouring down them. In order to turn this 
, difficulty the Brigadier ordered hwrdles to be prepared and 
_stuck with saplings and branches of trees some seven or 
eight feet high. With these leaf-fringed hurdles the gap 
was filled. If the reader of enquiring mind asks how it was 
. that the watchers in the forts did not notice the disappearance 
of the gap owing to the Brigadier’s umbrageous envelope, the 
answer is supplied by the remark of a landscape painter who 
. happened to be with the column. “They will not notice the 
filling of the gap,” he said, “because there is a high leafy 
_ hedge on the other side of the road, and therefore they are 





already accustomed to look at a background of green leaves” 
Fortunately, too, there was a hedge of some four feet high 
on the exposed side of the gap, and therefore the road did tor 
show white on the hillside even before our art had modified 
it. It was only our heads and shoulders we had to hide, 

Our column began its march at five o'clock in the 
afternoon. It consisted of four battalions of Surrey 
Volunteers, The leading battalion, the 2nd Queen's 
commanded by Colonel Perkins, was followed by the 
battalions of Colonel Rumsey, Colonel Bevington, and 
Colonel Watney. I write from memory, and am not sure of 
the exact order in which they marched. It took us about two 
hours to reach the place of assembly. Here the men rested 
for « short time and ate some food, and the officers’ horses were 
sent back to camp by the road by which they bad come. At 
ubout half-past seven ths night march proper began, though, 
of course, it was not yet dark. The point at which we had to 
take up our positions for the actual assault was now roughly 
five miles away. The hour at which we were to reach that 
point was half-past eleven. The commanders of battalions 
were given their orders as to the places they were to take 
up, and each was provided with a local guide who knew the 
ground—more or less. They were further informed that 
the actual signal for assault would be communicated by 
our searchlight,—the searchlight which did not accom. 
pany us but was posted on a hill opposite the fort— 
giving a series of irregular and random dots and dashes, 
The signal was to be expected shortly after half-past 
eleven. By the time balf the distance between the point of 
assembly und the point of assault had been covered, we 
reached the place where we were to leave the high road and 
plunged into a lane and track, which led us down a steep hill 
into the valley beneath Fort Bridgewood. Bridgewood 
is on the top of the down and has a very steep, nay, 
almost precipitous face. I should mention here that just 
as it got really dark, we encountered Lord Methuen, 
the General responsible for the Eastern Command, and 
General Scott, the General commanding at Chatham, and 
their staffs. From the point of assembly to the point where 
we left the high road the column marched almost witb- 
out noise, but from the moment that the high road was 
left and the march in the dark began the silence was 
absolute, or if broken at all, it was only by the conversa. 
tion of the two Generals and their staffs. Possibly this 
violation of the chief condition of a night march was 
ealeulated,—the Generals may have desired to test the 
discipline of the men and to see if their example would be 
followed. If so, they must have been greatly pleased, for it 
did not seem to have occurred to a single man in the ranks 
that if General Officers might talk, so might he. 

Nothing, I think, impressed me more the whole evening 
than the short halt at the point where we left the high road. 
Here darkness had completely fallen, for it was by this time 
nine o'clock. I was at the head of the column. Looking back, 
I could see dimly the faces of the first half-dozen men. 
Blackness swallowed the rest. But although my reason told me 
that there were some fifteen hundred crouching figures packed 
closely together behind me, not a sound came from the long 
brown human serpent. Nobody coughed or shook his accoutre- 
ments, or stamped his feet or fidgeted, or at any rate if anyone 
did he was what Mr. Kipling calls “ most mousey quiet ” about 
it. When the balt was over, we descended a steep and rugged 
path bordered by bushes and completely arched over by leaves. 
Here the darkness was so profound that later I heard one of 
the men refer to it as “the underground passage.” As far as I 
could gather, he really thought that we had been proceeding 
underground,—not so ridiculous a supposition as it sounds, for 
the ground round Chatham just now seemed filled with under- 
ground passages dug by the sappers in the course of their 
mining operations, and these passages often stretch for fifty 
yards or so. 

As the column emerged at the bottom of the passage, the 
dramatic interest of the evening began. Almost immediately 
we came within range of the searchlights. These showed us 
that at the bottom of “ the underground passage” we 
were in a narrow valley, On the right was Fort Bridge- 
wood, and on the hills to the left was our seachlight which 
played upon the fort, giving it a weird illumination. At first 
the enemy's searchlight went over our beads, and merely lit up 
the sloping fields to our left while we crept along in the shade. 
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Suddenly, however, the light, with its blinding glare, was 
upon us. Our first thought was to obey our orders, 
and throw ourselves upon our faces. This was done with 
extraordinary promptitude by the men, and also with extra- 
ordinary silence. There was no bustle, no giving of orders. 
Every man dropped flat as if he had been shot, for he knew 
that if you move while the searchlight envelopes you, you are 
seen at once, whereas if you keep quiet you only look like a 
stone or a tree or a shadow. In spite of this knowledge, 
however, most of us, I think, believed when we first 
encountered the searchlights that we had been caught, 
and that the game was up. 

A little reflection, however, showed that this was not the case. 
The first proof that we had been discovered would have been a 
fusillade of musketry and big guns from the defenders of the 
fort. When no firing was heard, we realised that we had not 
been seen. We had confirmation in the fact that the search- 
light did not remain playing upon us, but was soon shifted 
to another part of the field. The instant that the search- 
light moved from off us every man rose to his feet, and 
burried on as far as_ possible,—till the searchlight 
again gleamed in his eyes. Then the same mancuvre 
was repeated. We fell on our faces as if “a mighty rush- 
ing wind had laid us low.” The men, however, seemed 
instinctively to understand that every moment of darkness 
was precious, and must be utilised to the utmost by move- 
ment. Thus, our time was occupied by alternate moments 
of darkness coupled with extreme activity, and of brilliant 
light coupled with extreme quiescence. We flitted like 
ghosts through the blackness: we lay in a deathlike 
stupor in the light. But all the time no word of command 
wis heard to break the silence, and if occasionally 
an anxious officer or non-commissioned officer passed 
dumbly down the line it was only to give a touch or a 
sign, but never a word. “Come like shadows, so depart,” was 
the order of the day. Our progress of human dots and 
dushes ate up the hours—time gallops on a night march 
—and it was not far from half-past eleven when we 
of the leading battalion were assigned by our guide the 
place from which our assault was to begin. Admir- 
able was the way in which without tumult or apparent 
difficulty the Colonel and his officers formed us up for the 
attack, for we were to attack with closed ranks, the Brigadier 
enforcing this order by telling us that the assault must have 
weight in order to carry it home. 

I began by one of the commonplaces of practical soldier- 
ing. I must end by another—the commonplace that the 
military interest of peace mancwuvres and peace field-days 
ceases at the moment when the guns open fire or the charge 
begins. Till that happens the conditions may be almost 
exactly assimilated to those of war. With the first round 
of blank cartridge or with the charge which must be stopped 
before it goes home, the spell is broken. I feel very much 
inclined then to end my account of the night attack at 
the point which I have reached,—at the point where 
the battalions bad got to their positions two or three 
hundred yards below the works which were our objective, 
aud were ready to rush them. We had done what we 
had been ordered to do,—we had got to the point 
of assault without having been seen by the enemy, 
without having betrayed ourselves either by noise or 
by moving in the searchlight. As we heard afterwards, 
we passed absolutely unperceived till the last five or six 
minutes, when two or three men doubling up in haste had 
been observed. Detection then, however, was immaterial. 
We had already got to the point of assault, and should in any 
case have made ourselves visible within a very few minutes. 

But though a charge m peace may be futile, it is 
certainly extremely picturesque when it takes place at night. 
Unfortunately the battalion to which I had attached myself, 
that of Colonel Perkins (2nd Volunteer Battalion of the 
Queen’s) was at the moment when its charge should have 
taken place stopped by one of the chief umpires on the ground 
that it was out of bounds. In other words, there was a “ bole 
in the rules,” for the authorities had given no instructions us to 
any part of the ground being out of bounds. Possibly, how- 
ever, the umpire was justified, because that part of the hill-side 
where we were, as we found afterwards, was so sown with deep 
trenches that serious injury to the men might have oecurred 
bad we charged ‘over it. The result was that we did not 





charge, and while our officers were debating the point with the 
umpire, we heard the three distinct cheers, which were the 
agreed sign that the work had been carried. The fort was 
ours, and the umpire therefore allowed us to go on. 

Dramatic in the extreme was the sight of the men as 
they crowned the fort and stood up visible against the skyline 
in the rays from the searchlights. Picking our way through 
the trenches we were soon in the fort itself. Without 
confusion, the officers of the battalions already inside 
were getting their men in order, and in what seemed to 
me an incredibly short time the battalions, in spite of 
alternate darkness and dazzle, were assembled and prepared 
for their march home. Men and officers, and most of all the 
Brigadier, on whom had fallen the strain and responsibility of 
planning the attack, were naturally very proud of the_ result. 
They bad done what they had set out to do. They had got 
to the place of assault without being detected, although the 
doing involved a march of ten miles, five of them in darkness. 
A Volunteer infantry brigade of four battalions had success- 
fully managed a night assault over a very difficult piece of 
ground. ‘To say that is to say all that is necessary. At 
any rate it is not for me, a civilian, to attempt to distribute 
praise to the nation’s officers and soldiers, even though I 
felt an intense feeling of pride in the citizen soldiers of my 
own county, and could not but admire the admirable dis- 
positions of the Brigadier and the skilful work of his Brigade- 
Major, Major Addigon.—I am, Sir, &., 

West Surrey. 

P.S.—I see I have forgotten to note that the main night 
attack was supported by a feint made by a cadet battalion 
belonging to our brigade. They were ordered by Colonel 
Burrell to attack Fort Luton at ten o'clock, and thus engage 
the enemy’s attention at the other end of his line of forts. 
The operation, under the command of Colonel Beresford, was 
skilfully executed, and did great credit to his battalion. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
HUNGARY AND REACTION. 


[To rus Evtror or tas “Srecraton.”] 

Srr,—May I point to the numerous errors and contradictions 
your correspondent’s letter contains? In his letter of 
June 15th “Scotus Viator” clearly states that the reform of 
the franchise in Hungary depended on external influence. On 
July 20th, answering my “ refutation,” he, however, says: “ It 
was the Bill of Mr. Kristéffy, the late Minister of the Interior, 
which brought universal suffrage within the range of practical 
politics.” Is it perhaps for this reason—viz., that the head 
of the Home Department proposed the Bill—that reform 
depended on “external influence”? Besides, I repeat the 
franchise reform formed an essential part of the programme 
of the Party of Independence, even at a time when the famous 
Mr. Kristéffy—at an earlier period of his political career, I 
believe on December 6th, 1900—made a strong speech in 
Parliament against universal suffrage. “This Bill acted likea 
bombshell on the Coalition.” Well, with all due regard to 
“Scotus Viator's” ideas and experiences as to the action of 
bombs and shells in general, I beg to remark that the Coalition 
came into office and exists even to-day. As to the Coalition's 
“anxiety to act as stepmother,” I can assure your corre- 
spondent that we have got a programme of our own, including 
franchise reform, though of course the various shades of 
maternal anxiety of political parties is a most interesting and 
instructive subject to deal with. 

Your correspondent’s further assertions as to the reactionary 
tendencies of the present majority add to the looseness of 
language he frequently employs. 

(1) The “forcible ejection” of Dr. Vajda is before the 
Committee of Privilege. As to the “brutal attitude of the 
majority,’""—disorderly members are invariably called to order. 

(2) Your correspondent informs your readers that I referred 
to the “law” regulating the relations of landowner and farm- 
labourer. Will he kindly read my letter of July 13th? I did 
not mention the Jaw as it stands at present atall. I did refer 
tou Bill voted by both Houses, which, however, has not yet 
become law. I very much doubt whether be has any knowledge 
of the Statute now in force. According to it (Stat. XIII, 1876) 
the agricultural labourer is under the “ domestic discipline ” of 
his master regardless of Lis age. The“ reactionary ” Billof the 
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Coalition—to which I referred—limits “domestic discipline’ 
to labourers under the age of eighteen. As for “domestic 
discipline” itself it is clearly defined by Stat. XX., 1877, § 10, 
and Stat. V., 1878, § 313, whereby it cannot be exercised in a 
way pernicious to the health of the minor. 

Clause B of § 46 of the Bill does not run as quoted by your 
correspondent, for the labourer may leave without notice in 
case the master (a) uses personal violence towards a labourer 
not subject to domestic discipline, or (b) endangers the life, 
health, or bodily safety of the labourer or a member of his 
family [(b) applies to every labourer whether subject to 
“domestic discipline” or not. ] 

Your correspondent omits Clause A of § 46 of the Bill and 
does not mention that according to § 33 of the Bill, the 
master is not entitled to impose fines or make deductions— 
though, as far as I know, he may do so under certain 
conditions, according to English law, and is likewise entitled 
at present by Stat. XIII., 1876, § 46,—a provision which will 
be put out of force; this is another “ reactionary” measure I 
failed to mention on July 13th. As for the utterances of the 
Social Democratic Press, to which your correspondent refers 
in general, I admit they are both witty and reliable. For 
instance, commenting on my letter you kindly published, the 
central organ of the Social Democratjc Party states that I 
paid the usual advertisement fee in order to get my letter 
published, &c. 

Your correspondent talks about counter-proposals brought 
forward by a strong section of the Independent Party, which 
I failed to mention, &c.,—though he himself does not say a 
great deal about their contents. The proposals to which I 
referred—five in number—were signed and dealt with in 
common. Besides these, three other proposals were brought 
forward, one by an Independent, who, however, did not 
admit any counter-action and referred to progressive taxa- 
tion, and educational and sanitary questions. The two 
other proposals were made by Deputies not members of the 
Independent Party, one being a Socialist, and I fear they can 
be hardly described as “of the most reactionary type.” 

Your correspondent further quotes the President, Mr. Justh. 
Well, Mr. Justh, in a letter dated July 26th, states that he 
never used the phrase as quoted by your correspondent, and 
that though he reprimanded reactionary tendencies of single 
members, he would not for a moment remain a member of the 
Independent Party should this party adopt reactionary views 
of any sort, 

(3) I cannot accept the way in which your correspondent 
quotes the statistics with which I closed my letter, wilfully 
omitting the three thousand seven hundred mixed schools. 
The State by aiding elementary schools regardless of their 
language of instruction—a fact which your correspondent 
seemed to ignore on June 15th—certainly provides instruction 
to the nationalities in their mother tongue. Besides, the 
statute to which your correspondent refers on July 20th 
contains the words “as far as possible,” which I fear your 
correspondent interprets as meaning “exclusively.” 

As for (4) and (5), tomy mind the nationalities have lately some- 
what gone beyond the limits of “griticism” and “comment.” 
The sentences were passed by the Courts and in due form. 
The Masons’ Union had to be dissolved, as far as I remember, 
for grave financial mismanagement. I do not intend to enter 
into any further discussion of the question, for in doing so I 
would be compelled to trespass upon your kindness and 
valuable space. May “Scotus Viator” “spend a quiet winter 
at home” after visiting my country. Perbaps he will sueceed 
in composing some new Hungarian word which will clearly 
express all the distinctions he finds fit to draw.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Count M. J. EsterwAzy. 

Csikvar, Hungary. 





THE FEEBLENESS OF THE “CONCERT OF 
EUROPE.” 
{To tae Eprror or Tue “ Specrator.” | 

S1r,—No one who observes the political situation from day to 
day can demur to the somewhat sombre conclusions of your 
article on “ The Feebleness of the ‘Concert of Europe,’” in 
last week's issue. It stands confessed in its acts, and still 
more, perhaps, in its inaction. At the same time I cannot 
think it is as comprehensively, as it is narrowly, just 
to envisage the situation in a spirit of gloom. Is there 
not to this cloud in the political sky a silver lining, 








growing more and more radiant, and through which 
may expect in the future more fulness of light ? One handhe 
needs to be a confirmed optimist to recognise that the 
moral forces of the world are gaining the supremacy, slow! 
perhaps, but surely. At the base of all the ambitions “ 
kings, the policies of Cabinets, the movements of peoples—}, 
whom kings reign and Cabinets govern—are these eh. | 
forces; often thwarted, sometimes arrested, but always in the 
end reasserting themselves; compelling submission to their 
sovereign decrees. Even where conquest has been barbarous 
unjust, immoral, the conquering Power feels the weight of the 
obligation laid upon it to create something better than it 
found, with promise also of greater good to come. The fact 
that there has been grave neglect in the past is no disproof of 
the feeling to-day. But the fact that this sympathy for 
subjugated native races is very strong and widespread is proof 
of the awakening of Governments and peoples to a sense of 
their higher duties in regard to them. The “Concert of 
Europe” has from the causes you specify been so far very 
much a failure, in some cases perilously near a fiasco, but it 
does move even yet, in Macedonia, in the Congo, and in 
Morocco. It is probably the “ moral pressure ” of the peoples 
brought to bear on their Governments that will supply the 
impulse for faster and more effective movement shortly. The 
fact that the peoples are not content with the small pro. 
gress made is an admirable sign. The Hague Conference, 
however narrow and in some particulars futile in its action, 
has come to be a declaration of the popular mind for the need 
of such a tribunal for settling international disputes. Its 
decisions may be regarded as “academic” in the present, 
but I venture to think it will not be so in the future, 
If countries at first conform to them because there is 
no sudden and overwhelming temptation to violate them 
they will conform hereafter because those decisions will 
have risen into institutions by the sanctity which the 
public conscience will have conferred upon them. Then 
we have our growing round of international friendships, 
soon, we hope, to come full circle by the signing of the 
Anglo-Russian agreement, and an understanding with 
Germany. Other Great Powers are beginning to form, 
or already possess, the nucleus of a similar international 
framework. So we have the prospect in the coming time of 
a whole system of these international friendships, each, so to 
speak, a world of its own moving in its own orbit, yet in active 
sympathy with all the rest, and each turning upon the poles 
of peace. The centre of this system, which will sustain 
it and give it light and energy, may well be a permanent 
Hague tribunal. But we must be patient; so much to-day is 
nebulous and inchoate, but the living principle is involved in 
it. Consolidation and force will develop perhaps in equal 
ratios.—I am, Sir, Xc., F. T. Soupen. 

Fulwood, Preston, Lanes. 

[Yet when, a month or two ago, there seemed a prospect of 
an Anglo-Russian Agreement heing actually signed, there 
arose an angry protest from some of our most advanced 
exponents of Socialistic views—men who have peace and 
the brotherhood of man continually upon their lips !—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE NEW REGULATIONS AND BIBLE.TEACHING. 
[To tue Eprror or tue ‘‘Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—In last week’s Spectator Sir Charles T. Dyke Acland 
desires—and his wish is re-echoed by all who care for true 
religion—that the Bible should be taught in elementary 
schools, and that the teacher should be specially trained. But 
to master the intricate and controversial problems of theology 
is entirely beyond the scope of the elementary teacher. When 
Mr. Rogers, of Bishopsgate, broke out into his often-quoted 
exclamation, he spoke from the bottom of bis heart. It is the 
ethical side of Christianity which is a matter of common 
interest to the country at large; it is the character of Christ 
as revealed in the Gospels,—His utterances, His laws of life, 
which all Christians of every denomination desire to impress 
on the minds of the young. Christ as the example rather 
than Christ as the propitiation is the theme to be dwelt upon; 
the course of instruction on the Bible should be limited 
strictly to this point of view, and the Old Testament used to 
reinforce the great lessons of the Christian character. The 
Christian virtues, courage, patience, humility, truthfulness, 








kindness, &c., should be made matters, not of precept only, 
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but of example. When the missionary asked the Chinaman 
whether he had heard of Christianity, his answer was: “ No; 
Ihave seen it.” The spirit emanating from the teacher will 
be far more effective than accuracy of information, mostly, if 
pot entirely, derived from other sources, and not the fruit of 
individual thought. His interest in his young charges will 
quicken his desire to learn. The experiments in oral examina- 
tion all tend this way. The West Riding County Council has 
set an admirable example, which one may hope will be widely 
followed. We are beginning to see that to trust in written 
examination is a costly wastefulness, cramping the mind and 
substituting routine for a free activity. That we are learning 
some of the follies of routine is quaintly shown by the modest 
title of another correspondent’s letter, “A Plea for a Rational 
Military Saddle.” What is rational does not commend itself 
per se. We have to plead for it.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


E. D. Stone. 
Helensbourne, Abingdon. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To rue Epiror or Tur “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—As having been long a resident in New Zealand, and 
for many years a reader of the Spectator (now on a visit to the 
land of my birth), I should like, with your permission, to say 
a word in reply to a letter which appeared in your last week's 
issue, beaded “ Old Age Pensions,” and signed J. W. Gordon. 
First, the writer is wrong in his statement that when the 
“Pension” Act was passed the recipients were “ placated” 
with five shillings a week, The pension received was 7s., 
and the amending Act raised it to ten. Then, further, 
the writer strives to prove that through the political interests 
of the receivers of the pension, whom he designates “ paupers,” 
representing as they do two and a half per cent. of the voters, 
itis not likely that they will be long satisfied even with this 
amount. I may say that at the last election, when the 
question of raising the pension from 7s. to 10s. was made one 
of the issues of the election, the majority was far greater in 
its favour than when the Government first raised the question 
and carried its first Bill: proving, I think, that the results of 
passing the Act have not only given satisfaction to the two 
and a half per cent. of voters, but that owing, perhaps, to 
the wave of prosperity through which the colony has been for 
some years passing, nearly the whole body of voters realised that 
they could afford to do fuller justice to those who through un- 
foreseen circumstances had fallen into a state of poverty. Asto 
the designation which Mr. Gordon fixes upon the recipients of 
the pension, that of “ paupers,” my fellow-colonists do not look 
upon it in that light. ‘They say if a man has reached the age 
of sixty-five, and been resident in the colony twenty-five years, 
and during that period has faithfully paid his rates and taxes, 
so far fulfilling as a good citizen his civic and State responsi- 
bilities, as well perhaps as rearing a family, and then at the age 
stated finds himself unable further to work and support him- 
self, he is entitled to some recognition from the State, which 
recognition is made in the granting of a pension now at the 
rate of 10s. per week. During the Session of Parliament now 
sitting at Wellington, I read the other day, the Government 
have proposed the setting aside of one million acres of land 
with which to endow these pensions. I may say that as an 
old New Zealander I have been a witness to the happy 
results in the case of both husband and wife, who have had to 





fall back upon this pension.—I am, Sir, &e., w. Cc. 
MR. GRAYSON, 
(To Tne Epiror or Tue “Spexcrator.”] 
Srr—In your article on “Mr. Grayson” (Spectator, 


August 10th) you have applied the whip of sarcasm to 
his very crude omniscience and conceit, and probably that 
weapon is more likely to be felt than the fiery heat of indigna- 
tion; but I think that he and those who admire his talk in 
Parliament, and, again, in Belfast, require the application of 
both. He poses as a “ Socialist,’ which means, I suppose, 
that he professes to desire the good of humanity. But what 
is the “good of humanity”? Has it, in his view, any con- 
nexion with, or relation to, goodness? There is no man 
living, I believe, who bas done so much to establish the 
kingdom of righteousness on earth and to bring justice and 
peace to the oppressed as Lord Cromer has done by his work 
in Egypt. And yet this “ Socialist” does all that lies in his 








power to belittle that work and to show ingratitude and in- 
difference towards the doer of it. It is a melancholy and dis- 
heartening thing that in this, the most democratic Parliament 
we have ever had, there should be found more than a hundred 
men who by their votes proclaim themselves indifferent or 
hostile to the cause of justice and mercy; for it was not 
simply a matter of voting a sum of money to Lord Cromer, 
though in mere honesty he was thoroughly entitled to that 
repayment of what he had expended in our service; but it 
was the only opportunity given to the official representatives 
of this nation to express the deep gratitude of the people for 
what Lord Cromer has done for the welfare of humanity and 
the glad pride of the nation in what he has done to exalt its 
honour and standing among other nations. By the use they 
made of that opportunity have not these hundred men mis- 
represented this country? I do not know how it is with the 
Irish. Their representatives have so persistently proclaimed 
their hostility to the honour and repute of the Empire that 
one almost begins to believe them; but I am sure that the 
people of Great Britain at any rate desire most earnestly to 
thank the man who, as far as one man’s wisdom and integrity 
could, has made the name of British rule synonymous with 
justice, and has done more for the social advancement of 
mankind than all the “ Socialists” in Parliament or out of it 
have yet achieved.—I am, Sir, X&c., E. 8. 8. 


{To THe EpiTor or THe “SPEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I have read your article on “Mr. Grayson” in last 
week's Spectator, and his speeches. You will remember 
William Cobbett’s saying in his later time; “ Had I read more 
when young, I should never have said or written much that I 
have said and written.” I wonder if Mr. Grayson knows his 
Walter Savage Landor, who, I think, wrote something like 
this: “And there is delight in praising, though the praiser 
sit alone, and sees the praised far off him, far above” !— 
I am, Sir, &e., i a 





SIR JOHN FISHER. 
[To Tue Eprror oF Tur “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Some little time ago you announced your intention of 
opening your columns to all sides in the discussion of naval 
matters. Though much to be regretted it must be admitted 
that both in and out of Parliament the discussion is largely a 
personal one; will you allow me to meet the hostile critics 
direct and from this point of view? I hold no brief for Sir 
John Fisher, I write without his knowledge or the slightest 
suggestion, direct or indirect, that such a letter as this should 
be written; but I have known him for a great many years, I 
sympathise with his aspirations, approve of his methods, and 
believe that the public will like to have, from an authoritative 
source, something on the personal side of the question. There 
is no use in going too far back in Sir John Fisher’s service 
career; let us take him from the time he commenced his 
gunnery course, the only speciality which was open to him. 
In gunnery he took the blue ribbon, both scientific and 
practical. After some sea work as Commander he became 
the Father of torpedo work in the Navy. Next he was 
Flag-Captain, North America and West Indies; Captain of 
‘ Pallas,’ ‘ Northampton,’ ‘ Inflexible,” ‘ Excellent’; Director 
of Naval Ordnance; Admiral Superintendent Portsmouth 
Dockyard; Controller of the Navy; Commander-in-Chief 
North America and West Indies; then Mediterranean, Second 
Sea Lord; Commander-in-Chief Portsmouth, and First Sea 
Lord; to say nothing of being one of the triumvirate who 
gave a new turn to Army affairs. Who on the present or past 
list of Admirals has seen service so varied? Is it insinuated 
that in any of his appointments Sir John Fisber was in- 
efficient, or that in selecting him for them successive Boards 
of Admiralty were guilty of jobbery in so employing an 
officer as to whose capacity there was any doubt? The idea 
is absurd, for it is common knowledge that in every one of 
them he left his mark,—some go to the length of saying that 
in all of them be left a record. The late Admiral Sir Cooper 
Key was not far out when, in speaking of Sir John Fisher as 
a young commander, he said, “That young Captain Fisher 
will yet make hia mark.” Sir John Fisher's service career 
has been a strenuous one, and strenuous it still is. Never 
sparing himself, working always on both tides, he bas been a 
terror to the loafer and those displaying incompetence, and 
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to this it is possible to attribute some at least of the virulence 
with which he is now assailed.—I am, Sir, Xc., Nemo. 





SUPPLY OF FOOD IN WARTIME. 
[To tur Eprror or ras “Sprecrator.” } 
S1z,—At the Colonial Conference Dr. Smartt brought forward 
an argument worthy of more attention than it received, 
V., p. 349, of Blue-book :— 

“Dr. Smartt: ‘We are always told that while the Navy holds 
the seas England will be able to feed herself; but supposing you 
had a great European war and you had a combination of great 
wheat producing countries against you and by your policy you 
refused to encourage Canada, Australia and other portions of the 
Empire—with their enormous resources—the command of the 
seas would be useless if the countries who grow wheat were 
banded against you and would not ship that wheat to feed your 
starving population. Surely that is worthy of consideration on 
the part of an Empire whose existence in a period of war depends 
on being able to feed her people.’—Mr. Winston Churchill: ‘You 
have suggested rather a curious alliance.’ ” 

Both the argument and the comment betray ignorance of 
recent history. In 1902 no European war or coalition was 
needed. The United States alone, by placing an embargo on 
the export of wheat and flour could have ended the Boer War 
or any other British war, or any controversy with themselves, 
without enlisting a soldier or putting a ship in commission. 
If such an embargo had been continued for one year, the whole 
loss to her own people would have been of comparatively small 
amount, and would have been returned with profit as soon as 
we came to terms. Instead of one year, two months would 
have been more than sufficient, and corn cannot be grown, 
nor can a substitute be found within two months. Here 
are the figures from the Blue-book of the Board of Trade 
in 1903 (p. 112) :—“ Imports of wheat and flour in 1902 from 
British possessions (including Canada, India, and Australia), 
£8,552,000 ; from all foreign countries (including Russia and 
the Argentine), £27,454,000—total, £36,006,000.” And of this 
total the United States sent £21,713,000—z.e., more than half. 
How long would England continue to fight if put on balf 
rations ? Although I am firm in my allegiance to Adam 
Smith, I submit that to provide for the growth of necessaries 
in the territories of the Empire is as consistent with sound 
political economy as to provide for a Navy whose first object 
is to secure the transit of necessaries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. J. F. 

[Our correspondent gives no reason why America should 
inflict the terrible fine upon her farmers which he suggests. 
The embargo, if successful, would temporarily ruin half the 
farmers and half the railroads in the Western States. But 
even if tried and persisted in, its success would be very 
doubtful. If it did not apply to Canada, the grain would 
reach the Canadian ports. If it did apply, the grain would be 
nominally shipped to France or Denmark or Holland, and 
thence reshipped to us.—Eb. Spectator.| 

REFORM IN EXAMINATIONS. 
(To rue Eprror ov tue “Srecraror.”)} 
Srr,—I fully agree with your correspondents as to the 
superiority of oral over written examinations, according to the 
ideal conception of oral examinations. There are, however, 
practical difficulties of time and space, especially where there 
are numerous candidates, and whether, on account of these 
difficulties, or otherwise, examiners seem seldom able to rise 
to the height of their opportunity of, in the words of your 
correspondent, Mr. Marshall (Spectator, August 3rd), “ telling 
the boy something of fact or theory which he does not 
know, and seeing what use he can make of it.” With, 
it may be, many candidates to examine, and little time 
to do it in, the examiner is too apt to confine himself to 
short matters of fact requiring a concise answer—where 
is such-and-such a place, what was such-and-such a statute, 
who was so-and-so—probably a worse type of question 
than an intelligent examiner would put in a paper. I 
believe some improvement in examinations would result 
from allowing the use of books in the examination hall,—in 
other words, from allowing, as far as time permits, examina- 
tion papers to be answered under the same conditions as 
essuys or theses are done under. It would be absurd to 
suggest that access to books during the hour or two of 
examination would destroy the . difference. between the 








well-prepared and the ill-prepared student, as it would! (Lat. “scabies”) I have yet to be convinced. 





be to argue that the legal opinion of the Attorney. 
General and of the last-called barrister were of equal 
value. On the other hand, this reform would do some. 
thing to diminish the exaggerated importance which the 
present system, almost necessarily, and in the hands of 
examiners the most intelligent, attaches to mere feats of 
memory. If lawyers, literary men, journalists, were bound to 
do their work, advise their clients, write books or articles, 
without the possibility of access to authorities or works of 
reference, what could one expect but that a great part of their 
energy must be absorbed in memorising matters of fact they 
are likely to be called ontouse ? And is it not certain that the 
real, original, thinking part of their work must suffer? With 
access to books allowed, the lazy or stupid examiner could no 
longer put all his questions straight out of the Look, but must 
cudgel his brains to find some questions, at least, involving a 
process of thought superadded to the matter of fact in the 
book. If the student is not to have access to books in his 
examination, one could wish that the examiner were debarred 
the use of books in setting his paper. It seems hardly fair to 
expect the student to carry in his memory what the examiner 
has acquired only in the moment of setting his paper.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. A. MitcHett, 
Battleblent, Dunbar. 


(To THe Epiror or THe “SeEcraTor.”] 
Srr,—The method of examining for scholarships set out by 
Mr. Brigg in his letter to you last week has been used by the 
Northamptonshire Education Committee for the last three 
years. It is part of a scheme of examinations which was 
recommended by the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education some four years ago. It was adopted by the 
Northants Education Committee largely for the purpose of 
meeting the difficulty which arises in awarding scholarships 
fairly between candidates from the urban and from the rural 
districts. The method of setting written papers only gives 
special advantages to the pupils of the well-organised town 
schools, but, as Professor Sadler says, it fails to meet the needs 
of promising children in the country districts. I think it may 
be claimed that the addition of the viva voce—an important part 
of the new scheme—ensures that no promising candidate from 
a rural school is handicapped too severely by the greater oppor- 
tunities of his town competitors. The viva-voce examination 
takes place after the written examination. This would seem to 
be the only fair method. The Osborne method places the viva 
voce before the written examination, and if—as I understand 
was the case in the last election—the number of candidates is 
reduced by the viva-voce to within ten or twelve of the number 
of vacancies, the Osborne method comes too near to simple 
nomination. Another and more important recommendation 
of the Consultative Committee—more properly called “new” 
than the viva voce—is that which has reference to the subjects 
of the examination. There is no syllabus of examination. 
Each candidate sends in a statement of the whole work done 
at school during a specified period of time (one year or two 
years), and on this work the candidate is examined. The 
method, at first sight difficult, has been found quite feasible, 
and it has had the results which were hoped would follow 
from its adoption,—viz., the curriculum ofa school or of a 
candidate is not disturbed by preparing for the examination, 
and there is no temptation to resort to improper “cramming.” 
One other point may be mentioned. The ‘teachers in the 
elementary and in the secondary schools are represented on 
the Board of Examiners.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Oundle School. F. W. SANDERSON. 





TWO ETYMOLOGIES. 
[To ruz Eprtor or Tue “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Diez on the “Romance Languages,” checked and 
supplemented by my late friend M. Gaston Paris, bad long 
been familiar to me, when, dissatisfied with his derivation of 
“balzo” from “ balzare, to hop,” I ventured to derive the word 
from the Greek éradfis, in military use throughout Italy in 
the sixth century (see Procopius De Bello Gothico) and 
meaning earthwork (natural or artificial), parapet, rampart, 
signifying the same as “ balzo” in the “Inferno” of Dante. 
Mr. C. D. Campbell has said nothing to dislodge me from 
that philological entrenchment. That “shabby” was ever 
used in a pathological sense as derived from “sceab” 
Frayed or 
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threadbare cloth is “shabby,” as in conduct its weaver is apt 
to be, and the Italian for both is “sciupato,’ which, by 
phonetic decay, gives “shabby,” just as “robaccia” gives 
“rubbish.” Commercial intercourse between Italy and 
England would often throw textile goods on the market in 
a “sciupato ” condition, “ detta di roba,” says Fanfani, “ che 
non é piu buona all’ uso, ancorché non sia tutta guasta, and 
be adds, “detta anche di persona.” The Oxford Dictionary 
of the English language will soon be giving us the etymology 
of “shabby,” unbiassed, I feel sure, by the “ patriotism” (or 
chauvinisme) which may one day be tempting us to deny that 
“rickshaws,” for example, comes from “quelque chose.” Till 
Dr. Murray and his coadjutors have spoken I shall (pace Dr. 
Skeat) regard the traditional etymology of “shabby” as an 
instance of what Dr. Veitch, in lexicograpby, called “ heredi- 
tary fudge.”—I am, Sir, Xc., J. P. STEELE. 
Bagni di Lucca. 





WILD-FLOWER SANCTUARIES. 
(To rus Evrro« ov tux ‘*Srecrator.” | 

Sin,—As to the question relating to the “ Grass of Parnassus” 
raised by some of your correspondents, may I point out that 
it was only the destruction of its babitat on the Somersetshire 
turf moors to which reference was intended, for in really wild 
regions in Great Britain it is stillcommon. A better example 
might have been chosen, but it was cited because possibly bits 
of undrained land, remnants of bygone England, are now in 
the first rank of danger. With regard to the restoration of 
plants it is often quite possible. I can give as an instance a 
spot where a larch plantation bas killed off all plants of 
Anemone pulsatilla, but within thirty yards of which others 
have been planted by hand on a common of down-land where 
they will be safe. As to the Selborne Society one question is, 
has it properly constituted trustees who can hold sanctuaries 
given to it in the same way tiat another society holds places 
of historic antiquity? I ask this because the three or four 
pieces of land that I know have been acquired by lovers of 
wild-flowers have been vested in municipal and other trustees, 
and not in the Society.—I am, Sir, &c., OXONIENSIS. 


[To tue Epiror or tse “ Specrator.”)} 
Sir,—I am not among those who understood your corre- 
spondent (Spectator, July 27th) to say that Parnassia 
palustris was extinct in England. I can add Lancashire, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland to the list of counties in 
which it flourishes still. What I gather is that it is extinct in 
the county of Somerset. This has been so, I am informed, for 
many years now. The reason is possibly to be found in the 
fact that enormous quantities of peat have been removed from 
those “turf moors at sea level,” which were formerly its 
babitat in this county. My purpose in writing to you, Sir, is 
to state that I should be most happy to assist in restoring this 
beautiful flower to our county. In an extended walk over 
Mendip on August Sth, I saw many wet grassy slopes similar 
to those upon which I have seen it growing in the North of 
England. If one of the many lovers of the Grass of Parnassus 
would send me three or four plants in the spring or early 
summer of next year, I would on my part be delighted to see 
them carefully planted in suitable spots, aud to report upon 
the same later on.—I am, Sir, &c., E. F. Young. 
67 Wells Road, Bristol. 





GOAT-KEEPING FOR COTTAGERS. 
[To Tux Eprron oF rug * Specraron.”) 
Sir,—You may like to hear of goat-keeping which was, and 
is, successfully carried on in a district which I know. My 
father, who, like yourself, was fond of “experiments,” was 
incumbent of a parish among the downs of Wiltshire. Some 
twenty years ago he started goat-keeping on a small scale, 
and by giving the kids away got some of the villagers to take 
to the idea. A few weeks ago I saw some descendants of his 
goats there still. We used the milk ourselves for many years. 
It is slightly richer in fat than cows’ milk, but there is no 
difference in taste or appearance. Occasionally fanciful 
relatives on a visit would asseverate that nothing should 
induce them to have it in their tea. Fora few days therefore 
they were supplied with cow’s milk; then the supply was 
quietly withdrawn and goats’ milk substituted without their 
leing any the wiser. The butter, owing to the superior 


richness of the milk in fat, comes quickly, and is excellent. It 
can be made for home use by shaking the milk in a large 
bottle; but a little churn is much less trouble. It is pure 
white, like lard, and needs a little colouring before 
it appears on the table. But nowadays, when “Separ- 
ators,” with their oleaginous and viscous products, have 
destroyed, good butter out of the land, it is an advantage 
to get the real article easily at home. As to the question 
what to do with the kids, well, I remember having a fore- 
quarter of kid at Easter instead of lamb. Goats are little 
trouble to keep; a rough piece of grass and a shed are accom- 
modation enough. But woe be to your garden,—vegetables, 
fruit-trees, and hedges, unless they are tethered most securely 
by long iron pegs. If enterprising landlords or farmers 
took up goat-keeping they would be conferring a great boon 
on their villages. During a drive yesterday of twenty miles 
through a district of small farms in Wicklow, there was 
hardly one where I did not see goats feeding.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CAPRIMULGUS. 








POETRY. 
——_———_ 
A SUMMER NIGHT. 
Breath of the jasmine! 
How hast thou borne me 


In the dusk garden 
Hushed are all voices, 


Save for the night-jar’s 
Querulous moan. 


Blindly the ghost-moths 
Flutter around us, 
Brush by our faces, 
Pass in the gloom. 


Veiled are the lustrous 
Crimsons and purples, 
Glory of colour, 
Wonder of form. 


Spires of the larch are 
Plumed as with cypress, 
Green of the orchard 
Darkens to yew. 


3ut through the dimness, 


Viewless and fragrant 
Souls of the flowers 
Wander in air. 


Spirits elusive, 


Fain would we stay them; 


Free of our capture 
Come they and go. 


Warders of memory 
Are they, unsealing 
Many a long-shut 
Door of the past; 


Weirds at whose magic 
Dead wood shall blossom, 
Wells of old sorrow, 
Flow with new tears. 





Far o’er the Time-stream’s 


Shadowy flood ! 


Back to that other 
Dream-scented garden, 
Where fond pieties 
Sheltered my youth ! 


Ah! The sweet miracle! 
Gone were the weary 
Burden of knowledge, 
Cumber of years. 


Yea! for one heart-beat 
Mine were the newness, 
Mystery, gladness, 
Bloom of the world. 


Swift, as a rain-washed 
Gleam on Helvellyn, 
Flashed the clear vision 
Faded once more ; 


Fair as the gleam, as the 
Mountain enduring, 
Bideth the dear hope 
Born of its light: 


How ’neath the sterner 
Flint of our manhood, 
How ’neath the gathering 
Dust of our age, 


Waiting what richer, 
Larger awaking, 
Slumbers the deathless 
Heart of the child. 

R. H. Law. 











BOOKS. 


——<g@——_ 


VERGILIT MUSA CONSOLATRIX.* 
AmonG the great writers of epic poetry Virgil holds a place 
which is in one respect entirely his own. Homer, Dante, and 
Milton present us with clear and definite conceptions. He 
who runs may read, and, except in details, every one can grasp 
their full meaning. With Virgil, however, it is otherwise. 
He tells his tale plainly enough, and his actual words, apart 
from certain peculiarities of style, convey a direct sense; but 
yet there.is “deeply interfused,” as it were, with all he says a 
“something” which can be felt rather than explained, and 
which seems to contain the poet’s most intimate message to 
the heart. It is not that Virgil is a dealer in dark sayings or 
esoteric teaching. He could, indeed, mimic the oracular style, 
and Pope's Messiah still proves that the Fourth Eclogue is a 








* The Virgil Pocket-Book, Arranged by S. E. Winbolt. London: A, Con- 
stable and Co, (2s. vet.) 
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masterpiece of illusion, and that to write in riddles is, 
perhaps, the easiest path to fame. But the direct purpose 
of the Georgics and of the Aeneid is stamped clearly 
upon almost every line. ‘They are great national poems 
written by one who had stood behind the ploughtail and 
had stood in palaces, who knew equally how “lordship” over 
the fields and “lordship” over the nations was to be won, 
and who found in devotion to his country the pure and native 
source of inspiration. They have in them the strength, 
majesty, and eternity of Rome, and appeal throughout the ages 
to all who love the land that bred them. And yet apart from 
all this, apart, too, from the fine artistic finish of these poems, 
which is not here in question, there is something more. The 
reader is everywhere conscious of a subtle influence which 
is none the less real because it is elusive. He seems to hear, 
as it were, two voices, the one distinct and vigorous, summon- 
ing to work and action, the other “a still small voice” that 
invites to meditation, and it is to this latter voice that those 
who love Virgil best hearken most. They turn to his pages 
not when they would be up and doing, but when they would 
“commune with their own heart and be still.” And why? 
Why is it that this poet, whose ery is to action, is the chosen 
companion of the closet? Assuredly because his poetry is 
everywhere a revelation of his own pensive and solitary 
soul. Though the most retiring of men, there is no one 
with whom we are so intimate. Each of his slowly meditated 
phrases catches some impress of the shaping mind, and the 
very sound of his verse seems to have a personal accent. 
Like a great speaker, he exerts an influence which is often 
derived Jess from his actual words than immediately from 
himself. Of that impression all who know anything beyond 
the poet’s text are conscious, but to define or analyse it is 
impossible. Different minds are attuned, as it were, to 
different waves of feeling and responsive only to certain 
currents of thought, so that the airy message which pulses 
with meaning for one is silent to another. And yet in one 
point, at least, Virgil touches us all alike, for that haunting 
sense of the mystery of life, which no one can wholly put 
aside, is ever present in his verse. There is a sweet and 
solemn sadness about all he writes, and we take him to our 
hearts because he too, we know, felt our own dark perplexities. 
He sought but did not find; he heard no divine message; no 
“coal from off the altar” touched his lips: he is a seer 
whose eyes are “covered” and to whom “the vision is as the 
words of a book that is sealed.” But, perhaps, for that very 
reason he is a great poet, and, had it been otherwise, his spell 
would be broken and his enchantment cease. Pious minds, no 
doubt, touched by his tenderness and purity, have often 
dreamed that the reverse is true, and legend tells how St. Pau! 
on his journey to Rome :— 





“ Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Duactus fudit super eum 
Piae rorem lacrimae : 
‘Quem te,’ inquit, ‘ reddidissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarumn maxime !’” 
The mind of Virgil, they fondly imagine, would have put forth 
even fairer bloom in a fuller sunlight. But is this so? Is it 
not possible that, even if we had gained a prophet, we should 
have lost a poet? There are shy and sequestered plants 
which flower only in the shade; and, assuredly, had his creed 
been clearer Virgil would no longer be the sad-eyed wistful 
poet who, in certain hours, steals so quietly into our heart. 
For doubt and uncertainty are part of our buman beritage. 
We only at best see dimly; our path must often be among 
the shadows— 
* Quale per incertam lunaim sub luce maligna 
Kst iter in silvis ”— 
and when we are troubled amid the gloom Virgil holds out a 
A guide he is not, nor is he a teacher, but 
He whispers to us, and his 
His Muse brings with bera 


sympathetic hand. 
he is a friend and comforter. 
words are “ comfortable words.” 
certain balm for sorrow, and is in truth what the editor of 
this tiny volume calls her, “ Musa consolatrix.’ Men idly 
speak of “ Virgil’s pessimism,” but in fact to read him is an 
antidote to melancholy. He does not bid us “ be of good cheer” 
when we are full of sorrow, or plaster a gaping wound with 
commonplaces, but he at once both diverts and quiets us. 
He fills the mind with images of beauty, and at the same time 
brings to the heart something of his own meditative calm. 
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Just as “The Angelus” of Millet, when we look on those two 
peasants resting for a moment from their rude toil, not only 
pleases by the wonder of its art, but also seems to suggest 
peacefulness and repose, so it is with the poetry of Virgil, 
Charles Fox, when things went wrong at St. Stephen's or the 
card-table, found an anodyne in reading the Eclogues, Ang 
who can be mopish when he reads the lines, loved alike by 
Macaulay and Voltaire, which tell of the twelve-year-old lad 
who fell in love with Nysa as she picked “dewy apples” jn 
the orchard, or when he recalls the old gardener of Tarentum 
who on his little patch of waste land “rivalled the estate of 
monarchs,” and was as gay as his own flower-beds? But 
these are pictures bathed in sunlight, and full of cheerfy). 
ness rather than of consolation. Turn, however, to these 
lines which describe the labouring ox falling plague-strickey 
in the furrow :— 
“ Eece autem duro fumans sub vomere taurus 
Concidit et mixtum spumis vomit ore cruorem 
Extremosque ciet gemitus. It tristis arator 
Moerentem abiungens fraterna morte iwvencum, 
Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra,” 
The passage which precedes abounds in horrors, for ancient 
poetry loved them not less than mediaeval art did martrydoms, 
but how in the last two lines all is changed! The picture of 
sorrow, death, and fruitless effort is painted in filteen simple 
words and at the same time with such fine sympathy that 
all sadness is merged in that sense of “pity” which 
“purifies” and calms. For Virgil, though too meditative 
for a dramatist, has the true tragic art of so presenting 
suffering that it does not repel but attract, does not evoke but 
almost forbid melancholy. The second Book of the Aeneid is 
a tale of “sorrow unspeakable,” but Gladstone in his latest 
days turned to it for solace and relief, while the story of Dido 
in the fourth Book wants no element either of pathos or of 
beauty. And who has ever read the sixth without catching 
something of its high and elevating mood? ‘True it is that 
the vision is only a dream that comes idly “ through the ivory 
gate,” but so wonderfully does the poet gather together all the 
broken rays of human -hope that, even amid the darkness, he 
seems to anticipate the promise and comfort of a brighter 
dawn. For assuredly no one has ever dealt with whatever 
concerns death more tenderly than Virgil. He cannot rob it 
of its sting, or do more than murmur Dis aliter visum when 
the just perish and the righteous find no help. But with 
what nobility and beauty he can invest it! Read, for instance, 
the farewell of Mezentius to his warhorse, and see how the 
fierce and brutal tyrant blots out the crimes of bis life by the 
devotion and heroism of its close. Or mark how the death of 
‘Turnus is dignified as, scorning his earthly foe, he hurls at 
Aeneas the words :— 
Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox ; sed Di terrent et Juppiter hostis ; 
how pathetic it becomes as he reccives the fatal stroke with 
the name of Lavinia almost on his lips, and what pity there 
is in the verse—it is the last in the Aeneid—which tells how 
“ With a groan his life fled indignant to the shades.” But 
above all study Virgil where he is among all poets supreme. 
The thought of youth cut off in its opening promise has ever 
its especial sadness, and the most tender of poets touches that 
most tearful of themes with a peculiar and inimitable grace. 
On the tombs of Nisus, Euryelus, and Lausus, of the young 
Pallas, and the young Marcellus he scatters with a loving 
hand the fairest flowers of poetry. “ An empty gift,” he calls 
it, but it is one which time still treasures. For while buman 
hearts still beat the baunting charm of Virgil's plaintive 
verse will bring solace in lonely hours to many whose thoughts 
linger perpetually around a too early grave. 

We have been tempted into these remarks by the secondary 
title which Mr. Winbolt has prefixed to his small but most in- 
teresting book of extracts, and by the suggestive preface which 
accompanies them. It would be possible, also, to follow other 
similar lines of thought, and “Virgil the 
Consoler” finds some relief for sorrow in meditation on the 


consider how 
beauties of Nature, in the love of country, in the desire of 
But it is not well to 
“vex the poet's mind” too much with “shallow wit,” nor can 


fame, and above all in patient work. 


any brief criticism of a writer at once so subtle and mapy- 
sided as Virgil be other than partial and unsatisfactory. The 
utmost that it can do is, like this little book, to offer the 
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reader something which, if he does not wholly reject it, he 
may be induced to correct and complete by his own study and 


reflection. 





AN INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC—OF ANGELS.* 
To take this book seriously is to betray the same lack of all 
sense of humour which characterises its pages. Yet it is the 
sort of book that many persons read and are impressed by. 
Its fluent and turgid rhetoric, its cocksureness, and its out-of- 
hand abolition of all poverty and want, seem to not a few 
readers rather fine and attractive. The world at large, or some 
part of it, has often been reconstructed—on paper—before, 
but Mr. Sinclair’s reconstruction of America has one unique 
element of persuasiveness : it fixes a precise date, and that not 
far distant, when capitalism shall wither away, and the 
Industrial Republic reign in its stead. Doubtless Mr. Sinclair 
has in store a similar, if somewhat more remote, fate for Great 
Britain, for France, for Germany, for Italy, and the rest; but 
in these cases he refrains, as yet, from announcing his time- 
schedule. 

For America the process is to be so simple that one wonders 
why the world should be kept waiting for such massive blessings 
until “ within one year after the Presidential election of 1912.” 
Surely there is to be a Presidential election in 1908, and the 
prolongation of the present sufferings and privations of the 
American people for four unnecessary years seems an act 
of sheer cruelty. Or can it be that Mr. Sinclair's table of 
historical parallels will not be filled in until 1912? For he 
makes much of the parallelism between the anti-slavery 
movement in America and the advance of his Industrial 
Republic. The dramatis personae of the struggle to abolish 
chattel slavery (1846-63) are arranged in a column parallel to 
those of the struggle to abolish wage slavery (1893-1914). 
Daniel Webster and Grover Cleveland adorn the heads of 
the two columns as “ Conservative Reformers,” while Abraham 
Lincoln and William Randolph Hearst bring up the rear as 
the “Untried Hopes” (p. 199). We fear, therefore, that 
Mr. Sinclair's only real reason for postponing his new régime 
until 1912 or thereabouts is the most insufficient one of 
literary necessity! For if he were to surrender to what must 
be the promptings of his generous heart, and bring relief at 
the Presidential election of 1908, his table of parallels would 
end with his “Last Figure-heads,” James Buchanan and 
William H. Taft, and that would never do. 

Observe how simple and wholly physiological a process the 
birth of the Industrial Republic will be :— 

“Some fine day a duly-accredited commissioner from the Pre- 

sident will travel, say to Philadelphia, and enter the offices of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, arch-corrupter of the Great Keystone state. 
The directors of the company will receive him with bows and 
smiles, and will spread their books before him and his staff, and 
place themselves and their office at his disposal. He will hear 
a brief account of the situation, and will then give his orders to 
the president and other officials of the road: to the effect that 
schedules are to be continued as previously ; that all salaries will 
remain unaltered until further notice; and that passenger and 
freight rates are to be dropped to a point where net profits will be 
wiped out. Then he will shake hands with the directors and 
thank them for their services in building up the road, adding 
that their services are now at an end. And that, for all practical 
purposes will be the application of Socialism to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad.” (pp. 210-11.) 
If Mark Twain had written this passage, the English-speaking 
people at least would be able to understand it; but as it is 
part of Mr. Sinclair's carefully timed programme, it is 
obvious that Pennsylvania Railroad shares should be sold at 
once! 

When this process of applying the Eighth Commandment 
in a negative sense has been worked upon the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and all similar parasites, big and little, of the 
American body politic, then Mr. Sinclair's Industrial Republic 
will be in full blast. The Constitution and the Courts are 
non-existent for Mr. Sinclair, and so, presumably, will offer no 
obstacles to the domiciliary visits of his Presidential Com- 
missioners, or to their listening to “brief accounts” of the 
respective situations, or even to their trouble in stopping to 
“shake hands with the directors and thank them for their 
services.” To the hypothetical and purely frivolous objection 
that perhaps under the new conditions the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road could not run, Mr. Sinclair retorts with the crushing and 
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obviously unanswerable inquiry: How will it be able to run 
now ? (p. 211). The grammatical structure of the question is 
a little puzzling, but logically it is self-conclusive. 

In the Industrial Republic the decrees of the laws of 
supply and demand are to be registered by a Cabinet 
official with a bureau of clerks. Both the Prime Minister 
and the President of the United States might take a leaf 
out of Mr. Sinclair's book to advantage, and establish a 
Secretary of the Law of Supply and Demand without delay; 
for plainly under our present wasteful system the decrees of 
the law of supply and demand are running off into an already 
over-wet ocean for lack of a Cabinet official with a bureau of 
clerks to bottle them up and register them. 

Other and yet more conspicuous advantages are freely 
offered by the Industrial Republic :— 

“ Manual work will not be a disgrace, and poverty will not keep 

any man ignorant, filthy, and repulsive. There will be no classes 
and no class-feeling. ..... You will not be afraid.of disease, 
because there will be public hospitals for the sick; and you will 
not be afraid of rowdies, because the rowdy is a product of the 
slum, and there will not be any slums.” (p. 227.) 
Similarly, crime (p. 232), prostitution (p. 233), drunkenness 
(p. 234), war (p. 236), and corporations (p. 237) will pass away 
for ever. As we read these pages of promise we grow less 
and less reconciled to Mr. Sinclair's postponement of his 
Industrial Republic to 1912, or thereabouts, for America, and 
to his unwillingness to fix any precise date when Great Britain 
shall surely come under its beneficent rule. 

Mr. Sinclair must be a very, very young man. Indeed, 
we should not be surprised if be always remains very, 
very young. His grotesque interpretations of history, past 
and present, American and other; his utter destitution in 
regard to knowledge of economics and political science; his 
vulgar and slanderous allusions to men and _ institutions 
that he does not like, such as the German Emperor, the 
Lutheran and the Roman Catholic Churches (pp. 64-65); his 
exploitation of writers and writing of the most ephemeral 
interest and importance; his mistaking the most “yellow” of 
journalism for literature and the gossip of lobbies and bar- 
rooms for established facts,—all these traits, in which the 
book abounds, deprive it and its author of any claim to the 
consideration of serious-minded men earnestly bent on 
improving the social and political conditions of the moment. 

The discussion (pp. 201-4) of why Mr. Sinclair puts faith in 
William Randolph Hearst as a successor to Lincoln throws a 
flood of light on Mr. Sinclair's mental processes and moral 
standards. In the first place, Mr. Hearst's “audacity” is 
held to place bim among America’s “national treasures, 
along with Mark Twain, P. T. Barnum, and Buffalo Bill.” 
In the second place, Mr. Hearst when he first came to New 
York “wore checked trousers and fancy ties; and now he 
wears the traditional soft hat and frock coat of our states- 
men” (p, 204). 

The final paragraphs of Mr. Sinclair's preposterous book 
may fairly be cited in judgment on the book itself. Mr. 
Sinclair, with a group of followers, began a Socialistic experi- 
ment a short time ago at a place in New Jersey called Helicon 
Hall. After describing his rather extraordinary household, 
Mr. Sinclair concludes :-—“ On March 16, 1907, at four o'clock 
in the morning, Helicon Halli was burned to the ground, and 
forty-six adults and fifteen children were turned out homeless 
upon the snow. The story of our ill-fated experiment is left 
to stand as it was first printed.” (p. 284.) If the present 
writer remembers correctly, the inquiry conducted by the 
authorities after the fire brought out the fact that this 
Socialistic undertaking had failed to provide itself with the 
ordinary protection against fire and the ordinary means of 
escape from a burning house, with which the bated capitalistic 
system has made all civilised peoples familiar. 

Throughout the whole of Mr. Sinclair's exposition of his 
Industrial Republic there is no hint or word as to morals or 
religion and their influence on life, and no recognition of 
man’s growth in character and capacity for service to his kind. 
Under the guise of philanthropy he expounds a theory of 
crass commercialism. Each is to have as much as possible 
for as little as possible, and those who have obtained most are 
to have it taken away from them. The reign of the incompe- 
tent, the unfit, the mediocre, is Mr. Sinclair's dream. It seems 
not to have occurred to him, as it has not occurred to Socialists 
generally, that when men become angels any theory of social 
organisation will be workable, and that until they become 
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angels the Industrial Republic will remain what Americans 
sometimes call a “ pipe-dream.” 





THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN.* 

In his introduction to this English translation of M. 
Bremond’s work Mr. Tyrrell expresses the opinion that the 
time has come for attempting an estimate of Newman from 
the detached point of view of the historian of religious 
opinion. Theologians, he remarks, of every colour—black, 
white, and grey—have sat in judgment upon him, and have 
given their contradictory verdicts. What is now wanted is 
an arbiter, not a partisan of any theological school. 
M. Bremond’s work is described by Mr. Tyrrell as a psycho- 
‘logical biography in which the artistic and historical spirit 
guides the writer's pen. One is naturally prejudiced in favour 
of a countryman of Sainte-Beuve and Edmond Scherer when 
in search of an impartial biographer of a great religious 
leader; but English readers must be warned that M. Bremond’s 
detachment is not so complete as one might suppose from 
Mr. Tyrrell’s words. M. Bremond is a zealous Romun 
Catholic, although he belongs to the Liberal school. Charit- 
able to people of other Communions and of no Communion, he 
does not hide his belief that the Church of Rome is the final 
goal and resting-place of all religious life and religious 
thought. M. Bremond’s volume has, moreover, certain 
defects which are rather irritating. He is fond of writing 
in a playful vein, and his frolies are out of place in a 
_ biography of Newman; while his frequent asides, directed 
against other writers on Newman, especially against Dr. 
Barry, detract from the very considerable merits of the 
volume; for many of M. Bremond’s criticisms are excellent, 
and show that he has studied the personal and literary 
character of Newman to good purpose. 

Newman’s reputation bas already undergone striking 
changes. In his Oxford days, when vicar of St. Mary's, he 
was regarded with feelings little short of idolatry by one 
party, while his enemies looked upon him as a traitor within 
the Church. By his secession to Rome his admirers within 
his own Church were for a time reduced to sorrowful silence, 
and it looked as if his career was ended, for his new Church 
showed little disposition to make use of the gifts of its 
illustrious convert, which did not lend themselves readily to 
the coarser and more sensational methods of controversy 
which it requires from its ministers. Newman has himself 
placed it on record that he underwent more trials and 
mortifications in his Roman Catholic life than in his 
Anglican. The fame of Newman was resuscitated, not by 
‘theologians of any school, but by some English men of 
letters who perceived that this preacher and controversialist 
possessed imaginative gifts of the highest order, and 
was the creator of a new type of English prose which entitled 
him to a permanent place in the literature of his country 
beside Hooker and Jeremy Taylor. Many of his literary 
admirers were quite indifferent to the truth or falsehood 
of his teaching. They read him as they read Dante, and 
for the same reasons. But their admiration excited a new 
interest in Newman and in his works, and after his Anglican 
sermons were republished Le became once more, this time by 
means of the written page, the most admired religious teacher 
in England, at all events by the highly educated classes. That 
his influence has been waning of late years is not altogether 
due to the lapse of time, but to the cireumstance that all his 
life, but especially during his later life, he persistently ignored 
the problems in which the younger generation feel at present 
most interest. He never seems to have felt the slightest 
curiosity about the work of modern critical scholars on the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, which bas done so 
much to transform religious thought in England of late years. 
He was equally indifferent to the great development of the 
new intellectual and emotional life English society experi- 
enced through the writings of a succession of poets and 
philosophers. M. Bremond admits, without palliating, this 
indifference, which, be says, was quite deliberate on 
Newman's part :— 

“In truth nothing presses him. The moderns affect him so 
little. After careful consideration he chooses not to know them. 
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What is called ‘contemporary thought’ interests him less than the 
history of ants. His ignorance of France was even greater than 
could be excused in an Englishman of the Victorian era, 
Lamennais, Auguste Nicholas, the biography of Lacordaire, g 
sympathetic confidence in our Liberal Catholics, represented nearly 
the whole of his knowledge and sentiment about us. With the 
exception of Déllinger and some trauslated manuals he seems to 
have been unaware of the existence of Germiny. Even in his 
own country he isolates himself, he seems to avoid all direct con. 
tact with his-equals. It might be said that after Butler and 
Hume, the book of English thought was closed to him. In his 
old age he affirms that he had never opened Coleridge. If the 
great poets, always in advance of their age, are none the less 
always the reflection of their epoch, how can that generation bg 
despised which saw the poems of Browning appear, and which by 
its labours, deserved to understand and appreciate them? The 
final history has not yet been written of the grand and magnifi-. 
cent development which English thought was then elaboratoring. 
The reason is that doubtless it is stifl at the present day a very 
difficult and delicate task to show the profound unity which 
bound together, without them knowing it, the guardians of 
tradition and the innovators. In the vanguard what noble 
geniuses, and in the obscure ranks what good workmen! Darwin, 
George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Jowett, Meredith: in another 
camp, Maurice: a little further on that admirable Martineau, 
and then the inseparable phalanx, Lightfoot, Westcott, and the 
greatest of the three, Hort, who can never be praised enough, 
And, mark it, Liberals almost to a man, some with enthusiasm, 
the others with courageous resignation: all religious, sometimes 
in the teeth of their own systems. LEverything: is alive, every- 
thing is renewing itself. Philosophy, that was thought to have 
been ingulfed for ever in the analyses of Spencer, prepares slowly 
a sort of resurrection which Newman helped without knowing it, 
which he did not have time to see,and which he would never 
have foreseen. Still more slowly the critical school springs up in 
England. E. Hatch gives his famous lectures. Some honest workers 
are slowly acclimatising the critical methods. In short, ten 
years after the death of the Cardinal a veritable revolution has 
been accomplished. He seems to take no interest in all this 
movement of thought. Afar off and vaguely he follows it all as 
so many victories of the spirit of darkness. He doves not divine 
that, amidst so many coutradictions, the cause of the truth—I 
mean the truth of Athanasius and of Butler—is ever pro- 
gressing.” 

It is not in every case a matter of reproach to a religious 
teacher that he isolates himself from contemporary thought. 
His work and his mission may be so predominantly practical 
that questions of scholarship and speculation will only prove 
hindrances in his way, and he may feel it to be his duty to 
pass them by. But Newman, from his character and his past 
history, was essentially the religious teacher of the educated, 
and it seems something like a defection to have refused his 
counsels during a crisis when many were longing to Lear them. 
It is remarkable, too, that he should have felt no interest in the 
speculative developments of his own time, for in the essay 
on “The Devélopment of Christian Doctrine” he bad recog- 
nised the deep debt of the Church during the Patristic age to 
the philosophical and religious systems which had originated 
outside the Church. 

M. Bremond is at his best in the chapter on Newman as 
writer and preacher. The standard of preaching was de- 
plorably low in England at the time Newman began to preach. 
Dry and formal discourses to which it was impossible to listen 
were the order of the day in orthodox circles. There was 
more life in the preaching of the Evangelicals; but there was 
much in matter and in language to repel thoughtful aud 
educated men. As M. Bremond remarks, Newman knew bow 
to stir men, and to stir them deeply, without possessing 
the temperament or the arts of the orator. He was always 
calm und austere, and he never allowed himself any unre- 
strained outpourings of feeling or loud cries of passion. 
M. Bremond institutes an interesting comparison between 
him and the orators of the French pulpit. Of these M. 
Bremond is naturally proud. “ Assuredly,” he writes, “ he 
who does not love our great preachers well, he must be 
neither a Christian nor a Frenchman. They are of their kind 
without rivals.” But with all his admiration for the preachers 
of France, he confesses that there are moods in which 
Newman's calm discourse speaks with greater power to the 
human heart :— 


“Does it never seem to our hearers and preachers that our 
style of sermon is—how shall I put it ?—somewhat artificial, 
rather cold, rather out of touch with realities ? It is sometimes 
a real intellectual treat, but the literary pleasure of listening to 
these well-made divisions and harmonious periods does not leave 
the hearers free from disquiet. They ask themselves whether 4 
style of speech less oratorical, more simple, more natural, more 
thoroughly human, would not go straighter to their heart. 
Might there not be a way of writing ‘a sermon as one writes 4 
private letter, weighty and urgent, without a shadow of solemnity 
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or of convention? Instead of always being face to face with an 
orator, how good it would be to find a man, and nothing but a 
man! Those who have experienced this timid desire have, 
without knowing it, foreseen Newman.” | 

M. Bremond gives a preference to the Anglican sermons 
over those preached by Newman after he joined the Roman 
Communion. The latter, be says, are often brilliant pieces of 
cotitroversial writing, but hard and forced, as if written to 
order, and lacking in the charm of his earlier manner. 

In a chapter on “Newman as a Controversialist” M. 
Bremond acknowledges his great controversial gift. In 
religious warfare he was a most formidable opponent, and 
never was Anglicanism assailed with greater power than 
by this gifted deserter from its ranks. He was often 
bitter and scornful in controversy; at other times gentle 
and tearful, unwilling to strike, especially when he felt 
that his words might give pain to former friends. But the 
amazing character of some of his conclusions is often more 
evident when he is gentle than when he is fierce and scornful. 
In writing, for example, of Anglican Orders, which he judged 
to be more than doubtful, he speaks compassionately of the 
old friends whem his words, be fears, may wound. But to the 
ordinary Englishman it is he, and not his friends, who deserves 
compassion when he goes on to say that whole races have been 
more or less deprived of God’s grace because in some remote 
century the baptism or consecration of a Bishop was carelessly 
or inadequately performed. A good man who held such a 
view of God's dealing with His Church was surely deserving 
of pity, for how could he have perfect trust in such a God ? 

In conclusion, we would commend M. Bremond’s book to 
the attention of our readers. As we have said, it has its 
faults. It is not, as Mr. Tyrrell acknowledges, infallible or 
final, but it must be judged as the first essay in a new line. 





DANTE AND HIS ITALY.* 
A rRrvue lover of Dante and of Italy could set himself no more 
delightful task than this: to realise the one in the other. To 
such an end Mr. Ragg’s interesting book will be found a 
valuable help by all willing students who may have neither 
leisure nor opportunity to make the necessary researches. 

If the writer allows himself here and there a touch of fancy 
not altogether authorised by known facts, he never in any 
case sins against.probability. For instance, Dante's presence 
in Rome in the spring of 1300, at the famous Jubilee of Pope 
Boniface VIII., is rather a matter of inference and tradition 
than of historical certainty. The belief that in the immortal 
year 

“nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita” 

Dante wandered and knelt as a pilgrim together with Giotto 
—also present by tradition—among the holy shrines of Rome, 
rests chiefly upon the description in the Inferno, evidently by 
an eyewitness, of the exact way in which the crowd of pilgrims 
crossed the bridge of St. Angelo, one company with its face 
set towards St. Peter's, the other returning thence, the division 
to right and left preventing what must otherwise have been a 
hopeless thronging and confusion. There is nothing unreason- 
able, certainly, in the conclusion that Dante had seen what he 
so vividly describes; though we do not positively know that be 
bad ever been in Rome before the autumn of 1301, when 
Florence sent him on the famous embassy to Boniface VIII, the 
chief consequence of which was his own lifelong exile from his 
beloved city. Mr. Ragg’s picture of Pope Boniface is very 
vivid, although, like the rest of his book, it presupposes a fair 
knowledge of the history of the time. His first chapter is 
mainly concerned with the persons and events immediately 
leading to and from the year of Jubilee and its central figure, 
whose commanding talents and strength of character are apt 
to be forgotten in the sbade of Dante’s stern and terrible 
condemnation. The great simoniac, plunged in bis well-earned 
torment in Malebolge, does not suffer by comparison with 
later Pontiffs, and Mr. Ragg has some very interesting 
remarks on this subject. 

But Boniface VIII., though so conspicuous a figure in the 
world of Dante's time, was not, perhaps, specially typical of 
it, and the really characteristic makers of the thirteenth 
century and of the world he grew up in were a different sort 
of men. Mr. Ragg makes us realise this by the lively way in 
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which he pictures the three whom he calls the protégés of 
Innocent III.,—Frederic II., St. Francis, and St. Dominic: 
supreme egoism and scientific curiosity; heavenly sim- 
plicity, unworldliness, and charity; theological learning, 
bold fighting for the faith, the unwearied chasing after 
souls of those who eurned the nickname of Domini 
Canes. Dante’s world in all its marvellous variety owed 
its existence to these three; they were its human, its 
spiritual, its ecclesiastical patterns and masters. It was a 
world of extremes; religion ran into superstition, humanism 
into selfish barbarity; and it was a world of two sides, so that 
to describe it in ordinary terms is far from easy. Dante's 
own character is hard to define, as everybody knows, and 
needs study without and within, as well through the works of 
his contemporaries as through his own, The world of his 
Italy, like himself, was a contrast of sternness and gentle- 
ness; more, of ferocity and light-hearted enjoyment. Mr. 
Ragg brings out all this most successfully, with any amount 
of interesting detail; and it may sometimes occur to a reader 
that the Italy of to-day is a very direct descendant of the land 
which bore the people of the Divine Comedy. An Ttalian Zola 
could show us plenty of dark places even now, and people not 
far removed from the animals they treat with characteristic, 
careless cruelty. In those days an Ezzelino could torment his 
fellow-creatures with impunity; punishments were brutal, the 
world was blackened with the power of witchcraft and the 
slavish fear of hell; for religion, like life generally, bad a very 
terrible side. On the other hand, there was much kindness 
and merriment, picturesqueness and gaiety; love of dress, of 
music, sports and games; cleverness, poetical feeling, wit 
and humour. The happy nature of the modern Italian was 
the nature of Dante's countrymen. Mr. Ragg bas no 
difficulty in finding instances, in Dante himself, in the 
ubiquitous gossip Salimbene and other contemporary writers, 
to prove his picture a true one. 

He has a charming chapter on the city of Florence in 
Dante’s time. Many of those who now visit Florence, with 
the thought of her poet in their minds, do not realise what a 
different city Dante’s eyes looked upon :— 

“All the glories of Medicean Florence must disappear, 
including some of the city’s most precious landmarks. The 
Medici, Strozzi and Pitti Palaces, the whole group of San 
Lorenzo as it now stands, the cloisters of San Marco—adorned 
though they be with pictured saints and angels that breathe the 
very spirit of the early Trecento—all these must vanish. ..... 
Giotto’s campanile was but planned in Dante's lifetime, 
Brunelleschi’s dome was not even thought of, and the stately, yet 
strangely ineffective, Cathedral of to-day was represented by a 
modest little temple of Sta. Reparata. Only the Baptistery 
remains the same 
itself is changed. In Dante’s day it was not yet coated with its 
marble vesture, nor embellished with the wonderful doors of 
Andrea Pisano and Lorenzo Ghiberti. It stood up ‘in flint, grey 
and homely.’” 

The two gates Dante mentions exist no longer; of his four 
bridges, “none remains in its original form”; there were 
many more palace-towers than we see now, and the grent 
churches Santa Maria Novella and Santa Croce were built 
during his lifetime. So also was the Palazzo Vecchio, but 
not the crowning grace of its tower. Such was the Florence 
in which Dante’s friends, enemies, relations, and fellow- 
citizens, whose names, immortalised by him, one need hardly 
here recall, led their lives of fierce brilliancy and low political 
cunning. 

Mr. Ragg’s later chapters are full of personal details 
concerning Dante’s contemporaries, his fellow-poets, that 
wonderful circle, familiarity with which most people owe to 
Rossetti; and all those with whom he was concerned during 
the years of his exile, his companions and his hosts. We 
have algo an interesting literary study of the origin of that 
poetical movement, springing from Provence, which Dante 
made his own. 

But even more attractive than this, to many readers, will 
be the following of Dante as his fate leads him from city to 
city, and about the country whose natural features have so 
large a part in the inspiration of his poem. Inhospitality to 
Dante was sharply punished. Venice, for instance, threw 
away a great opportunity when she treated him with pride 
and coldness. And his death of fever at Ravenna—generale 
sepolero di santissimi corpi—is said to have been owing to 
Venetian cruelty. Venice would not allow him a passage by 
sea, and “ he must needs thread his way to Ravenna amongst 
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the stagnant pools and pestilential swamps of the coast.” 
There he sleeps in the tomb which, in spite of Boccaccio’s 
grand words and Guido da Polenta’s maguificent plans, is so 
strangely unworthy of him. 





NOVELS. 


BY VELDT AND KOPJE.* 
IF the stories in this collection are written with less art than 
we should have expected after reading the distinguished 
verses, “ Voices of Africa,’ which form a prefaee to the 
book (we had the pleasure of publishing these some years 
ago, by the way, in the Spectator), they are still valuable in 
proportion as they are instructive. Mr. Scully knows the 
Kattir well, and we read with attention and respect all that 
he tells us about Kaflir modes of thought, customs, powers of 
speech, and music. When he does not rely on the knowledge 
which is his peculiar strength, and enters into open competi- 
tion with other story-tellers on common ground, he produces 
but middling work, such as the rather washy comedy, 
“ Mr. Bloxham’s Choice.” ‘The best story, in our judginent, 
comes first. It is called “The Lepers,” and is a moving 
narrative, with some of the true qualities of tragedy. It 
opens with that characteristic entertainment of Kaflirs, a 
“beer-drink,” which generally goes through the stages of 
good humour, bragging, recriminations, fights, and torpor. 
Beer, as Mr. Scully says, “seems to act like a kind of sympa- 
thetic ink in bringing every ancient and _half-obliterated 
grievance to the surface.” The torpid stage is succeeded by 
a ravenous hunger, which only meat and plenty of it can 
satisfy. On the good humour of a “ beer-drink” in its pre- 
liminary stage falls the chilling news that the lepers are 
ordered to remove themselves to a distant place where they 
are to live in isolation. A splendidly powerful young native, 
who is showing the first signs of the disease on his body, 
becomes the spokesman of the lepers, and asks the Magistrate 
that instead of being banished they may be shot by the police. 
We believe that the words attributed to Mangélé are no ex- 
aggeration of the dignity with which the Kaffir can speak :— 
«We, men and women who are dead, though living, come to our 
Father, the Government, to ask for a little thing. God, whom 
the White Man has taught us to know, smote us with this sick- 
ness which has filled our bones with water for marrow, and caused 
our quick flesh to rot slowly, like dead wood. We acknowledge 
that it is only right we should be separated from other men, so 
that we may not give the disease to those who are clean, but we 
cannot dwell apart from our kindred, our cattle and the fields 
wherein our fathers saw the corn growing when they were little 
children—therefore we wish to die now, this day. Then will the 
sickness die with us, and our Father, the Government, will not be 
ut to any further trouble on our account. What we ask of the 
Vhite Chief, our Magistrate, is this: that he now, before the sun 
has begun to fall, send hither his policemen with rifles, and bid 
them shoot us skilfully so that we may suffer little pain.” Then 
turning to his companions, who had heard him in silence, he 
added—‘ My brothers and sisters—children of my Father—tell 
our Chief if I have spoken the right word.’ An eager murmur of 
assent followed. ‘Yes, our Chief, he has spoken the one word 
which is in all our hearts: kill us here, but send us not to dwell 
apart from our homes and our kindred.’ It was some little time 
before the Magistrate was able to command his feelings sufficiently 
to admit of his speaking. When they saw that he was about to 
reply, his miserable hearers leant forward with every appearance 
of the keenest interest. In his heart he knew that what the poor 
creatures asked for was for them the best. His compassion was 
so deep that he could have slain them with his own hand. ‘The 
word you have spoken,’ he said, ‘has gone through my heart like 
the bullet you have asked for. What can I say for your comfort ? 
Go, my poor brothers and sisters whom God has afflicted so 
sorely. In the place to which your Father, the Government, is 
sending you, neither hunger nor cold will afflict you; you will have 
many friends and your days will be passed in peace. The thing 
you ask for I may not give, for the Law allows it not. My heart 
will be with you in your exile” Then a wail of anguished protest 
went up from the miserable crowd—” 
The scene in which Mangélé, with all the domineering impulse 
of his youth, leads the stricken lepers, some of them decrepit 
with old age as well as with leprosy, to a lofty precipice and 
bids them throw themselves down with him, and in which we 
are told how the poor wretches falter, quail, and utterly break 
down in courage, is the most effective, and perhaps the truest, 
Mr. Scully has so much sympathy that we hope 
some day to give us such an interpretation of 
as Sir George Grey gave us of Polynesian 
the “veld Boer” Mr. Scully is as much en 


in the book. 
he will be able 
Kaflir legends 
myths. With 
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rapport as with the Kaffir. We must quote the following 
passage from “ The Writing on the Rock,” because every one 
who knows the Boer will admit that a long experience of the 
veld is embodied in these few sentences. The author has just 
arrived at a farmhouse and is welcomed by the Boer owner 
who is blind :-— 

“T grasped the old man’s outstretched hand. He retained 
mine for a few seconds, feeling first the palm, then the back and 
lastly the fingers carefully over. I looked the while into his eyes; 
these were clear and blue and gave no suggestion of blinduess, 
‘You work your brain too much and your body too little” said 
he, dropping my hand. ‘Your mind travels without rest on an 
endless road.’ I was somewhat startled; it was so unexpected 
and at the same time so tersely true. ‘It is clear,’ I replied, 
‘that you do not need eyes to see. My brain is busy turning out 
barren thoughts, like a mill grinding sawdust.’—‘ When young, 
one runs after thoughts; but when you grow old the thoughts 
will come and wait, like servants, until you wish to use them’— 
‘My thoughts are less like servants than like dogs hunting me to 
death,’ I replied.—‘ A dog will obey if he be trained; if you do 
not train him he will bite you.’—‘ Yes, I can see that. But if you 
let them grow big without using the whip—what then ?’— Watch 
and pray ; call the Lord to your help, and He will deliver you.’” 

Of the other stories we like best “ Rainmaking.” There igs 
avery grim humour in the situation of the rainmaker who 
tries to restore his crumbling reputation by “plumping” for 
the arrival of rain on a particular day, and then waiting in a 
terror of suspense to see if his rash prophecy will come true, 
well knowing that his life will be forfeit if it fails. His own 
discomfiture is the opportunity of a rival rainmaker; and one 
feels that all Kaffir rainmakers and witch-doctors must find it 
difficult, like the augurs, to refrain from smiling when they 
pass one another on the road. The chapter on Kaffir musie, 
which is an exegetical essay, is out of keeping with the rest of 
the book; but it is very interesting. Every Kaffir chief has 
his private song, just as mediaeval knights had their mottoes, 
and this is always associated with his name. In one of the 
least unsophisticated tunes, Mr. Scully suspects a European 
origin. The mother of one chief is said to have been a 
European woman. The reader may be reminded of the 
Indian children in one of Mr. Kipling’s stories who were heard 
singing some outlandish gibberish, which turned out to be a 
corruption of “The Wearin’ of the Green.” 





A Victor of Salamis. By William Stearns Davis. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Davis tells again a story which the world is 
never weary of hearing,—Thermopylae, Salamis, Plataea. He has 
considerable success in making his readers realisc the life of the 
The Greek statesmen and the Persian nobles are at least 
whether they are like the real Greek, the real 
but there is no one who can either 


time. 
human beings; 
Persian, is another matter ; 
affirm or deny. The hero is a young Athenian, Glaucus by name, 
who is condemned for treason, flies for his life, and so comes to 
see the Persian camp from within. All this is sufficiently well 
managed. is in some details, which 
count, it may be, for more than they are worth. “ Philotate—as 
we say in Athens.” What they said in Athens was Philtate. 
Makaria is all right in speaking to a woman, but Makarie is not 
right fora man. It should be makar or makarie. “ Zeus, Guardian 
of Oaths,” should be Zeus Orkios, not “ Orchius.” “ Phrynicus” 
” Siphnos. 


The weakness of the book 


should be Phrynichus and “ Siphinus 

His Lady’s Pleasure. By Harold Bindloss. (IF. V. White and 
Co. 6s.)—We can easily imagine that this novel is not for every 
one. There is not even the hint of a “problem” about it. It is 
a straightforward, absolutely wholesome story of love and adven- 
ture. And neither the love nor the adventure is in any way 
commouplace. In the study of Muriel Gascoyne the fine thing is 
the quite natural enlargement of a limited character by a great 
affection. Jacinta Brown is a more finished and more original 
picture,—a real addition to the gallery of fiction. As to the 
adventure, we cannot vouch for the truthfulness—other occupa- 
tions have prevented us from salving castaway steamers in West 
African mangrove swamps—but it certainly seems very real. The 
episode of the bull-fight, and the little touches of Spanish life and 
character, are admirable. Wecan recommend His Lady's Pleasure 
without reserve. 

Reapasie Novers.—The Pirouette. By Helen Mathers. (Digby, 
Long, and Co. 6s.)—A collection of short stories, some of which 
are decidedly original and worth reading.——Barbara goes to 
Oxford. By Barbara Burke. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)——A description 
of how two young ladies go to live in Oxford during the long 

The book combines an illustrated guide to Oxford with 
mild fiction. Gentleman By Gilbert 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A story of modern adven- 
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ture, including the escape of a convict from Dartmoor Prison. 
The book is frankly sensational——The Secret Entrance. By 
John Finnemore. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A good detective 
story, with ingenious introduction of “ priests’ holes,” &c. 
To Pleasure Madame. By Helen Wallace. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 
—A brisk and picturesque story of the days of Charles ITI. 
A Modern Pharisee. By Silas K. Hocking. (F. Warne and Co, 
3s. 6d.)—A didactic story by a writer who is past master in the 
art of telling this kind of tale. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ae 
QUEEN AND CARDINAL. 

Queen and Cardinal: a Memoir of Anne of Austria and of her 
Relations with Cardinal Mazarin. By Mrs. Colquhoun Grant. 
With Portraits. (John Murray. 12s. net.)—In its way this is 
an attractive and agreeable book. The period is one of the most 
picturesque in history, and the principal characters appear to 
have been carefully studied. But it seems odd that the author, 
once engaged among old French memoirs, did not carry her 
researches so far as to be sure of her facts with regard to the 
life, for instance, of so near a connexion of Anne of Austria as 
her brother-in-law, Gaston d'Orléans. Such a statement as this 
is misleading :—“ In spite of opposition, Monsieur finally married 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier,a marriage which after all brought 
a great deal of happiness into Anne’s life, for she learned to love 
her sister-in-law in the days to come.” Monsieur did marry 
Mlle. de Montpensier, but she only lived a year, leaving him with 
a daughter a few days old, afterwards known as La Grande 
Mademoiselle. The Queen, then childless, was miserably jealous 
of her sister-in-law, during those months the possible mother of 
afuture King of France. Later on, Monsieur married Princess 
Marguerite of Lorraine, who was always cordially disliked by 
Anne of Austria, so that she really owed no happiness to either 
sister-in-law. On the other hand, Mrs. Colquhoun Grant clearly 
and thoroughly appreciates the whole curious situation between 
Anne and her great Minister. Her extracts from Mazarin’s 
letters, in the cypher to which she supplies the key, are full of 
information ; and the conclusion she draws as to the supposed 
marriage is in accordance with the most recent knowledge. 
Historians no longer repeat like parrots the assertion of that 
egregious gossip, Charlotte Elisabeth, Princess Palatine and 
Duchess of Orléans, that “the Qucen-mother was not only in love 
with Cardinal Mazarin; she married him.” The fact is now 
confessed to be most doubtful, even if the contrary is not certain. 
By the way, the famous letter containing that statement was not 
written, we venture to remind readers, by Anne de Gonzague, the 
Princess Palatine who was sister of the Queen of Poland. She 
died in 1685, more than thirty years before that letter was 
written. 


” 


HELMHOLTZ. 

Hermann von Helmholtz. By Leo Kénigsberger. Translated 
by Frances A. Welby. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 16s. net.)— 
The admirable work of Helmholtz counts for much in the history 
of science during the nineteenth century. His name, as Lord 
Kelvin says with justice in the preface to this excellent English 
version of Dr. Kénigsherger’s biography, “stands unique in 
grandeur as a master and leader in mathematics, and in biology, 
and in physics.” There is probably no parallel in the history of 
science to his career, which he began as a military surgeon, 
continued asa professor of anatomy and physiology, and ended 
as a teacher of physics. His contributions to the physiology of 
the senses of sight and hearing would alone entitle him to rank 
among the great men of the nineteenth century. Yet they are 
overshadowed by his work in physics, which he inaugurated by 
helping to establish the great doctrine of the conservation of 
energy, with its correlative proposition of the close relation 
between all forms of energy. In his last years Helmholtz showed 
that he was as great in organisation as in investigation by 
creating the famous Reichsanstalt—inadequately copied in our 
National Physical Laboratory—which has conferred so many and 
such great benefits upon German industry. “It is an example,” 
as Lord Kelvin says, “tardily and imperfectly followed by Great 
Britain and other countries only now beginning to learn that 
scientific research yields results which are valuable, not merely 
for the discovery of truths appreciated only by scientific workers, 
but for contributing in many ways to the welfare of the whole 
people.” The whole of the department of research commonly 
known as radio-activity, which may prove to open up to us an 
entirely new source of energy far surpassing those hitherto 
known and tapped, is an outcome of tle famous declaration made 





by Helmholtz in 1881 that electricity consists of atoms, just as 
wireless telegraphy dates from the researches into electric waves 
which he encouraged Hertz to undertake and carry out. Dr. 
Koénigsberger’s Life of this eminent thinker is a worthy contribu- 
tionto scientific biography, and in the slightly abridged form in 
which it is now made English it should prove at once instructive 
and stimulating to younger workers. 
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SOME BOOKS THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





The Garland of Saint Edmund, King and Martyr. Edited, with 
a Preface, by Lord Francis Hervey. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—The editor in his preface puts together what is known of East 
Anglian history. This is not much, nor is it very well established, 
The region was under the influence of Mercia, then unter that of 
Wessex. Two names stand out, that of Ethelbert, who was mur- 
dered by Offa of Mercia, and that of Edmund. A third, that of 
Athelstan, is itself the object of much controversy, the outlines 
of which will be found set forth clearly enough in the preface. 
The story of St. Edmund himself is involved in no little obscurity. 
His parentage, for instance, is doubtful. The main facts of his 
life, however, are sufficiently well established. It is nothing 
more than what we should expect that the Danes should 
have been present in overpowering force in East Anglia in 
the middle of the ninth century,—St. Edmund’s succession 
to the throne is assigned to the year 855, and his martyr- 
dom to 870, he being then thirty years of age. About the 
incidents of the scene itself there is a general agreement. 
The Corolla the editor has gathered from many places, and 
woven carefully together. First we have the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle; then an extract from Asser’s Life of Alfred; and 


| then the Passio 8S. Edmundi of Abbot Fleury, the Latin being 





| marshalled. 


| Pilgrim’s Road, must have been conspicuous. 


faced by a modern English translation, followed by ZZIpic’s old 
English version. After these we have Hymns, extracts from 
various monastic chronicles, among them being those of William 
of Malmesbury, Geoffrey of Wells, and Roger of Wendover. Of 
later date we have John Lydgate’s poem, occupying more than a 
hundred pages, and various particulars are added, among them a 
list of English churches dedicated to the Saint. Of these seven- 
teen belong to Norfolk; the total is between fifty and sixty, 
though some of the dedications have been changed. Some of the 
buildings have disappeared and some are recent. Perhaps the 
best known is that of St. Edmund the King in the City of London. 
In former days that which stands at Kingsdown, near the 
Lord Francis 
Hervey has accomplished this interesting task with a learned 
industry which is deserving of the highest praise. 





Solomon’s Temple. By the Rev. W. Shaw Caldecott. (R.T.S. 
6s.)—Mr. Caldecott in his introduction discusses, among other 
matters, the historical value of the books of Chronicles. It is not 
easy to see what he means when he says that the doubts as to 
their trustworthiness as history are largely based “upon the use 
of a single word, Midrash,” found in this writing only. As Mr. 
Caldecott refers to the article in “ Hastings’ Bible Dictionary,” he 
appears to attach no importance to a number of details there 
It is antecedently improbable that the writer had 


| before him the “original documents upon which large portions of 


| devastating invasion of Shishak. 





Samuel and Kings are based.” It is unlikely that many of these 
survived the catastrophe of the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
exile. The Chronicles numbers are more than usually untrust- 
worthy. The price paid for the threshing floor of Araunah is six 
hundred shekels of gold, as against fifty shekels of silver in Samuel ; 
the numbers of the combatants in the war between Jeroboam 
and Abijah are amazing, eight hundred thousand of Israel and 
four hundred thousand of Judah, the latter slaying five hundred 
thousand of their enemies,—Rehoboam, it should be noted, could 
only raise a hundred and eighty thousand, and that in a supreme 
effort to prevent the disruption of his Kingdom, and before the 
Pekah kills a hundred and 
twenty thousand men of Judah, and carries away two hundred 
thousand prisoners. On his proper subject, the construction of 
the Temple and the adjoining palaces, our author has much that 
is interesting to tell us. 








Historical Character Studies. Vol. I. Translated from the Dutch 
of Dr. Jorissen by the Rev. B. S. Berrington. (R. Sutton. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Dr. Jorissen deals in this volume with Marie Antoinette 
and Mirabeau. Both portraits are drawn with much care, and 
indicate no little ability. Of the Queen he takes an unfavourable 
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view. The testimony against her is certainly formidable. That 
her ‘brother Joseph should: have written such a ‘letter. as that 
which he left behind him after his visit to Paris in 1777, and that 
she should have resumed the practices which he so strongly con- 
demned, is not easily to be got over. As to Mirabeau, he has not 
the same measure.dealt to him. He is treated with much more 
leniency. But there never was a man who more flagrantly sinned 
against knowledge, and whose vices were more fatal, not to him- 
self only, but to his country. Nothing would have been impossible 
to Mirabeau if he had added to his vast genius integrity and self- 
restraint. This is a particularly well-written book; it is illus- 
trated with some excellent portraits. The frontispiece, however, 
scarcely does justice to the beauty of the French Queen. 


The Story of Bacon’s Rebellion. By Mary Newton Stannard. 
(Neale Publishing Company, New York. 4s.)—Mrs. Stannard 
tells us that she has “earnestly endeavoured to give an exact 
and unbiassed account” of the incidents which she relates; and 
we willingly believe her. But every one must have bias,—have 
we not been lately told that the austere Thucydides was pro- 
foundly influenced by it? For Mrs. Stannard’s language is cer- 
tainly anything but judicial in its tone. Nathaniel Bacon—first 
cousin three degrees removed to the great Chancellor—was a 
popular champion iu Virginia during the years 1675-76. The 
political questions concerned are not very easily understood ; but 
the relations with the Indians was one of them. Bacon was 
abolutely merciless in ‘his dealings with them, not altogether a 
fault,in a-country where the only..“good Indian”, is , “dead 
Indian”; it is also plain that he was a man of violent temper. 
Mrs. Stannard has a way of raising opposition in her readers ; 
but that there is much to be said for her hero we do not doubt; 
in any case, there is much that is picturesque and interesting in 
her story ; the scene, for instance, of the Indian Queen of Pan- 
nukey in the Virginian assembly, with her “ plait of white and 
black wampumpeug, three inches broad, in imitation of a crown,’ 
replying to all the questions put to her with the words “‘ Totapot- 
amoydead!”—he was her husband. 


Canada’s Century. By R. J. Barrett. (The Financier and 
Bullionist. 6s. net.)—There are many interesting facts and 
figures in Mr. Barrett’s enthusiastic account of Canadian 
resources, potentialities, and enterprise. He is fluent, and 
handles-his materials with undoubted courage, and writes as 
lucidly about’ agricultural implements as he does about mining 
and real estate. Here and there we note the exercise of judgment 
and discretion, even a note of warning, as in the chapters 
on ranching and pulping enterprises; but the rather open 
puffing of various enterprises by name is not calculated to 
act beneficially on the country. Mr. Barrett gives tables, 
diagrams, and statistics, valuable in their way ; but the financial 
details need not have been so freely distributed through the 
letterpress. These can always be read in the prospectuses and 
reports of the various companies. We might remind readers that 
the Americans do not stand high in the statistics of British 
capital invested abroad if the nominal amount is compared with 
the market value. The South American Republics stand at the 
bottom, the United States second, and Canada third; and 
Canadian railways hold a poor position. One of the best things 
in the book is the chapter on Canadian banking. It must be 
admitted that those who have in the past directed the financial 
currency and banking of the Dominion have every reason to be 
proud of the results. We can but regret the tone of “real 
estate,” which is so predominant, and the frothy conclusions at 
the end of each chapter with their somewhat fulsome compliments. 
One gets tired of hearing commercial magnates dubbed “ Empire 
builders.” Even the note of a silver trumpet unduly prolonged 
becomes monotonous. 


By J. Henry Harris. 
3s. 6d. net.) —These sketches of Devonshire life 
and manners are very slight and in no sense connected by any 
common thread of travel or purpose, being merely detached 
impressions of places with occasional dialogues and dialect and 
the more famous local anecdotes; what is best described as a 


My Devonshire Book. 
Morning News. 


(The Western 


commonplace book. But a reader who dips into it will get to 
know something of the Devon man and his speech, and be 
reminded of her great names and the shrines worthy of 
pilgrimages. We recognise, we think, the hand of “Jan Steer” 
in the story of the horse-race told in dialect. Mr. Harris says 
strangers are in too much of a hurry to catch the humour of the 
Devoushire folk. Be that as it may, humour is not a prominent 
characteristic of them. One is struck by their shrewdness, their 
commercial instincts, their hospitality when roused, and their 
close-fisteduess. ‘I'heir reserve is noticeable, also their temper and 
pugnacity. As to good looks and complexions, Mr. Harris says 





——. 


“one forgives the freckles of the men for their fair skins and 
blue eyes.” We must confess to be more struck with the men 
than the women of Devon. Moreover, the countryman strikes ug 
as having physical abilities that place him at a great advantage 
when compared with men of other counties. The air of Devon ig 
certainly in Mr. Harris’s pages, and we can recommend it to those 
who wish to realise the life and atmosphere of the county. 


The Essence of Buddhism. By P. Lakshmi Narasu. (Srinavan 
Varadachari and Co., Madras.)—This is a defence of Buddhism, 
“If I have succeeded,” writes the author in his preface, “jg 
giving Buddhism the aspect of modernity, I have done so, not by 
seasoning modern ideas with a little Buddhistic sauce, but by 
getting beneath all forms of Buddhism and bringing to light the 
essential truths therein contained.” Obviously this is a very 
large claim for any man to make. Practically it means a complete 
restatement of Buddhist belief. How can it hope to affect the 
millions of believers scattered over half the world? The readers 
of the pamphlet may be affected by it—and it is certainly written 
with much ability—but how about those to whom it is inaccessible ? 
How far the writer has departed from popular conceptions of his 
faith may be seen by the statement that “even the practice of 
vivisection, if guarded from all abuse, is justifiable in so far as it 
subserves general happiness.” 


Official Documents Concerning Macedonia. (Printing Press of 
the Patriarchate, Constantinople.)—This is a pamphlet which 
states the Greek side of the case. Where the greater share 
of blame should rest is not a matter to be discussed. We cannot 
do more than record the appearance of the materials for forming 
a judgment. 


The Great Preference Debate. (The Planet Office. Gd.)—It was 
a very good idea to extract from the Blue-book of the Proceedings 
of the Colonial Conference the debate and to publish it at this 
popular price. -We are convinced’ that the more widely are the 
speeches studied the better for the cause of Free-trade. 


New Epitions.—The fourth edition of The Rise and Expansion 
of the British Dominion in India, by Sir Alfred Lyall (John 
Murray, 5s. net), contains a new chapter in which the author carries 
on the story down to the present time under the two headings of 
“External Politics” and “Internal Administration.” The period 
includes the half century during which India has been under 
the Crown. One lesson stands out clear above all others,— 
that we must not be afraid of responsibility. Mr. Gladstone 
doubtless seemed to be acting with discretion when in 1873 he 
refused to guarantee Afghanistan against foreign aggression, but 
it was a discretion that turned out to be very costly. The 
guarantee refused to Sher Ali was given to Abdurahman. in-1880, 
and it has brought security to us and great opportunities of 
improvement to Afghanistan itself. Of course. there is, 
and must be, a per contra account, so to speak. The imperii 
urgentia fata seem to press us into regions of peril. Our 
wisdom is not to crouch under them. As to administration, we 
commend to our readers the weighty words in which the historian 
states the situation. A few of ,them we quote. “We are 
seriously preparing for the slow devolution of self-governing 
principles. But undoubtedly this isan operation of extraordinary 
difficulty, for we have no precedents to guide us in the experi- 
ment.” Another: “Preserve undisturbed and indisputable the 
fabric of British sovereiguty, which is to the political machine 
what the iron rails are to the locomotive, the foundation and 
permanent way upon which all progress must move.” If we could 
only give the orators of the Congress a year of Indian life such 
as it was before the British raj was heard of! Messrs. Long- 
man publish a “ Pocket Edition ” of Short Studies, by J. A. Froude. 
lt is in five volumes (2s. net per vol.) ‘The essays contained 
number forty-eight in all, the latest in date having been written 
in 1882.-—-A considerably enlarged edition of the From St. 
Francis to Dante, by C. G. Coulton, noticed in the Spectator, 
November 10th, 1906, has been published.——The Chronicle of 
Salimbene appears at much gieater length, and, various questions 
of a strongly controversial character are noticed in it. Salim- 
bene, who belonged to the second generation of Franciscan 
friars, is a witness of considerable importance, especially in 
the much disputed matter of the morality of the mediaeval 
clergy and laity.——We have received a fourth edition of a book 
of which it is impossible to speak too highly. This is Of the 
Rocks: Stories of the Deep Sea Fisher-folk of Labrador, by 
Vilfved T. Grenfell (Marshall Brothers, 3s. 6d.) Mr. Grenfell 
may be described as a medical missionary. We would specially 
mention the character sketches of “Little Prince Pomiak,” 
“Uncle Silas,” “Peter Wright: Mail Carrier,” and “Uncle 
Rube.” 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—-@——— 
in (C.), Zoo Babies, 4to ....... venageabenies poeta nconind (Frowde) 5/-; boards 36 
me uceman). The Case of Existence, cr 8VO_ ....... 6.0008 (K. Pau!) net 50 
dloss (Harold), Delilah of the Snows, CF 8VO .......ccceee ceeeeee cones (Long) 6/0 
Buckell (G. ‘I’. Teasdale), The Complete Shot, 8vo (Methuen) net 126 
of John Bull (The), Cr 8V0 .........cssseseseeeenceseeseee ..(K. Paul) net 3/0 
Christie (G..F.), The Adventures of Dumpy Dimple, 4to............. (Frowde) 2/6 
Clark (D.), Australian Mining and Metallurgy, 8V0.................-. (Pitman) 21/0 
Cobb (‘Thomas), A Sentimental Season, cr 8vo ... (T. W. Laurig) 60 
Cooper (A. H.), The Norwegian Fjords, cr 8vo. (Black) net 6/0 
Couch (L. Quiller-), The Romance of Every Da (Frowde) 5/0 
Curties (H.), Tears of Angels, cr 8vo...... setseeseecssersseesereseeees(SiSleys) 6/0 
Dunkerley (5.), Hydraulics, 2 Vols.; Vol. I, Hydraulic Machinery, 8vo 
_ (Longman) net 10/6 
Dutt (W. A.), Some Literary Associations of East Anglia... (Methuen) net 10/6 
Eliiott (E. K.), From Death to Resurrection, cr 8vo ................ (Simpkin) 3/6 
Everard (H. 8. C.), A History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St. 
Andrews, 1754-1900, 400 .......ccccesecsseeseeensseensees seennetereees (Blackwood) net 21/0 
Fables from Aesop : Illustrated by Percy Billinghurst, 4to ....... (Frowde) 2/6 
Fletcher (M.), The Pretenders, cr 8V0 ............c000ceseeeeeeeeeees ..(Frowde) 3/6 
Fraser (E ), The Romance of the King’s Navy, cr 8vo ..(Frowde) 5/0 
Fry (B. & C. B.), A Mother’s Son, cr 8vo ....... (Methuen) 6/0 
Hassall (J.) Friday and Saturday, 4to ..... (Frowde) 2/6 
Hohler (Mrs. E.), Dick's Angel, cr 8vo ....... 36 
Jameson (E. M.), The Pendleton Twins, cr 8v0_ ...................0. «.(Frowde) 5/0 
Kershaw (B. C.), The Electric Furnace in Iror and Steel Production, 8vo 
(Electrician Printing and Publishing Co.) net 3/6 


Laveran (A.) and Mesnil (F.), Trypanosomes and ‘Trypanosomiases, roy 8vo 
(Bailli¢re) net 21/0 


Le Queux (W.), Whosoever Loveth, Cr 8V0 ........cccssesseneeseee (Hutchinson) 60 
Lisle (G.), Accounting in Theory and Practice, 8vo.............(Simpkin) net 15/0 
Monroe (P.), A Brief Course in the History of Education (Macmillan) net 5/0 


Omau (J. C.), The Brahmans, Theists, and Mus ims of India...(Unwin) net 140 





Pitman’s Exercises and Tests in Typewriting, folio bds.............. (Pitman) 30 
Pitman’s Hotel Book-Keeping, Cr 80 ....... 00.0.0. 000 ceceeeesercenees (Pitman) net 2/6 
Pusey (E. B.), The Minor Brophets, Vol. VII. Zechariah, cr Svo (Nisbet) net 2/6 
Ray (A. C.), Janet, her Winter in Quebec, cr Svo .. (Frowde) 3/6 
Ray (A. C.), Teddy, her Book, Cr 8V0 ........csssersesesessesceerseeseneees (Frowde) 3/6 


Sergeant (P. W.), The Last Empress of the Freuch, 8vo (I. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
Strang (H.), King of the Air, cr 8V0............000.008 teeececeseeccesess(ErOWde) 2/6 
Strang (H.), Rob the Ranger, cr 8vo .................. ..(Frowde) 
Strang (H.), With Drake on the Spanish Main, cr 8vo.., ....(Frowde) 50 










Thirtle (W.), Old Testament Problems, cr Svo............... Frowde) net 60 
Tucker (A. B.), The Romance of the King's Army, cr 8vo .......... (Frowde) 5,0 
Wallace (H.), The Coming of Isobel, cr 8v0..,............c0 0008 -..(Cassell) 6/0 
Whyte (C. G.), Nina’s Career, cr 8vo ......... ..(Frowde) 6/0 
White (Hester), Uncle Jem, cr 8vo .., (Unwin) 6/0 
Tend Gere, Gary BRN, GF D0 oec cee cescceccevese nvscecenececces ccevece ccceces (Long) 6/0 








LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
in Tudor toad NG 
JACOBEAN Stained to gd, per square as 
GEORGIAN any tone 18% rouse 4 ey =e 
Queen Anne Styles ESTIMATES OF 


Book of Designs Free COSTS FREE 


OAK PANELLING 


DESIGNS FREE 
SOLID 
OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET. W. 


™ DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 
All With Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 

Fur MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT, 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurancocs, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 





NATIONAL 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 








SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, Claims paid, £5,009,999. 


64 CORNITILL, LONDON. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 





Hamptons invite your in- 
spection of their various new 
specimen Rooms. The 


Decorations and Furniture 


of these Rooms exemplify 
IIampton and Sons’ numerous 
original and inexpensive inter- 
pretations of the Classic 
English Styles that are now 
attracting so much attention. 


HAMPTON §S 


Only Showrooms: PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 
Chairman; 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


£16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the averago rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Lite Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. aud at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December Sist, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT (including Work- 
men's Compensation), BURGLARY, and LEASE- 
HOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION POLICIES 
are granted on favourable terms. 


_ The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any othor 
Company. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..._... 











eeeeeeaeemens Yas ° 
For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ofices or Agents. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
per ib.—in tlh, “ib, and tb. Tins. 


135s. 


Major Waiter Winxcrretp writes :—‘t The Tobacco you have 
sent down 1s very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
3787 Gerrard. Intimidad, London. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, aud other approved 
ESTABLISHED 


Educational Lustitutions. 
Average Bonus) Over £2 . per 
for ww yearsf cent, per annum, 


1825. 


Assurances at very low premiums 
for the first Five Years under the 
Socicty's advantageous convertible 
‘Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secxeraky. 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
QTROUD LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE, 

WANTED, in September, for the Stroud School of Science and Art, a fully 
qualitied ART MASTER to take charge of the Art section, and to assist in 
the general organ sation and carrying on of the Art Work of this Committee. 

Commencing salary £160. 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be 
sent, not later than August 27th, to 

FREDK. WINTERBOTHAM, 
5 Rowcroft, Stroud, Glos, Otticial Correspondent, 


R EQUIRED for SECONDARY SCHOOL.—An 
_W ASSISTANT-MASTER (non-resident), must be an English Graduate 
and German (such Languages having been 
acquired abroad), and General Subjects. Proticiency at Games an advantage. 
Salary, £140 to £150 per annum, according to qualifications. Commenes 
duties 17th September. 1907.—Applications (with copy-testimonials) in sea‘ed 
envelopes endorsed ‘‘G.,"" to be sent SECRETARY, County School, Yeovil, 


on or before 26th Aneust, 1907, 


{NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

‘4. Works for Gentleman's Son. Three years’ course, personal supervision 
ot M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of time assured.—Box 203, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 


capable of teaching French 








required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest iu England; 914 beds are in constant use; in- 
patients last year, 14,139; out-patients, 229,408; accidents, 15,779; major 
vperations, 3,568. 

APPUINTMENTS.—Ninety qualified appointments are made annually; 
more than 150 dressers, clinical clerks, &c., every three months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES,—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Eulargemeut of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic ground, residence, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Ge Y’S. HOSPITAL—PRELIM. 3 (M.B. 





SCIENTIFIC 
London).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 

this Examination will begin on October Ist.—Full particulars may be 

obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 
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pas MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 







PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men, are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements. 

A letter addressed to Mr. J. MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., the 
Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, London, W., will 
bring full particulars as to Fees, &c., and also of the Hospital 
Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and Prizes that are 


awarded annually to the value of £860. 





NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Chancellor and President—His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 
K.G., F.B.S., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Vice-Chancellor—ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.C., M.A., LL.D., B.C.L. 

istrar—EDWARD FIDDES, M.A. 
THE SESSION 1907-8 BEGINS ON THE Isr OCTOBER. 

There are eight Faculties in the University—Arts, Science, Law, Music, 
Commerce and Administration, Theology, Technology, and Medicine, in all of 
which Degrees ure conferred. A Research Degree may be obtained after a 

riod of residence by candidates who have graduated as Bachelor in other 

niversities. ‘There are Diplomas in Dentistry, in Public Health, in Veteri- 
nary State Medicine and for Secondary Teachers, Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Mining, Applied Chemistry, and Technology. A large Day 
Training College is associated with the University with a University Certificate 
for Teachers. 

The Teaching Staff consists of 43 Professors and about 160 Lecturers, 
Assistants, and Demonstrators. A number of Eutrance Scholarships are 
offered for competition in May. 

There are special facilities for Research, and Graduates of other Universities 
may study for Research Degrees, and are eligible for certain Research 
Fellowships. . 

All Degrees and all Faculties of the University (except Engineering) are 
open to Women Students. 

The Registrar will supply on application Prospectuses of any of the above 
Faculties or of any of the following :— 


Dental Department. School of Architecture. 

Department of Education. Fellowships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions. 
Pharmaceutical Department, Special Popular and Evening Courses. 
Public Health Department. niversity Extension Committee. 
Engineering Department. Advanced Studies in the Faculties of Arts 


Mining Department. and Sciences. 

The UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 3s. (by post, 3s. 5d.), which contains the 
Examination Papers set at the last Entrance Scholarships Examination, aud 
those set at the last Degree and Diploma Examinations, may be obtained 
from Messrs. SHERRATT and HUGHES, St. Anu Street, Manchester, and 
60 Chandos Street, London, W.C. ; or any Bookseller. 


NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1907-1908. 

The WINTER SESSION commences on WEDNESDAY, 16th October, 
1907. The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will commence on September 
27th. The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor 
of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), 
and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) They are conferred only after Examination 
and only on Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is 
conferred, after examination, on Graduates in Medicine of any University in 
the United Kingdom. The total cost of the whole curriculum, including 
Hospital Fees, and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about 
£150, Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of 
fift; d of the aggregate annual value of £1,180, are open to Competition 
in this Faculty. aes 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to 
the Secretary of the Medical Faculty. 

The University also grants the following Degrees:—In Arts: Doctor of 
Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science: Doctor of 

i Bachelor of Sci (in Pure Science and in Agriculture). In 
Divinity : Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law : 
Doctor of Laws (Honorary) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) 

Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY OF FACULTIES, 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


The Entrance Examinations to the Institute's Colleges are held in Septem- 
ber. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and 
Courses of Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the 
Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exurpition Roap, 8.W.) 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not under 16 
preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College is a ‘* School of the Univer- 
sity of London” in the Faculty of Engineering. Fee for a full Associateship 
Course, £36 per Session. Professors :— 




















Civil and Mechanical Engineering ... W.E. Daxsy, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 
: : W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., Past Pres. 

Electrical Engineering ... om bee Inst.E.E. 

Chemistry ... on oe ae .. H.E. Anmstrone, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S. 

Mechanics and Mathematics ... .. O. Hewrict, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S. 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
(Leonarp Street, City Roan, E.C.) 
A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students preparing to enter 
Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Evening Students. Fees, £20 


Session for Day Students. Professors :— 
= 7 ' ( Strvanus P, Tuompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., 


Physics and Electrical Engineering ... i Principal of the College. 
Mochanjen! Engineering and Mathe-| » G Coxex, M.A., D.Sc., M.Inst.M.E. 
Chemistry ..  .. 0), B, Mupots, F.B.S., F.LC, 


d Guilds of London Institute, 
— Gresham College, Basingh.'! Street, E.C, 





ere, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Csssex EDUCATION CORPORATION 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERs, 


Principal; Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lectuver j catio 
in the Manchester University). = ome ° 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate, Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymaasty 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals’ 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studeuts, Schools and Colleges 
ome with qualified teachers, 
: IEALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do uot desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as 2 profession are received as Health Studeuts for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrange! for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt, Hon, H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bey 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 7 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
JHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioval 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymuastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movemeuts. Anatomy, Hyziene, Kc. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


{,ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and ivforma 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring Freuch; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester,— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


= HOUSE, HEENE, WORTHING.—Recog- 
nised. Resident School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thoroughly 
modern education, with refined home. Entire charge taken. Delicate Pupils 
receive special care. Separate cubicles. Resident Staff includes two Trained 
University Graduates, Art, French, German, and Games Mistresses. Visiting 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and others. Preparation for all Examinations, and 
every advantage for finishing Pupils. Good school orchestra. Gympasium, 
hockey, swimming. riding, tennis, Exceptional healthrecord. Highest refer- 
ences.—Apply, PRINCIPALS. 


QS". HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


S". ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 

The Rectory, Warrington, 

— GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Ifealth carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 

Mistresses. —HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DO]D, late on the Statf of the 

Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


UsaEY HILLS. 
GARRATYTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds, 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 
ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a COUNTRY 
HOME for CHILDREN or PAYING GUESTS. Healthy; gravel soil. 
Eutire Charge and Tuition of Children. Lady Pupils for poultry-farming and 
domestic economy. ‘Tennis; ponv.—Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Swanuington, 
Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 
( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Priucipais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 






































ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Qt LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
WO (ST KATHARINES), S'T ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is cousidered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements cau be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough moderu education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISIRESS, 
St Katharives Lodge, St Andrews, 
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gt MONICA'’S, 


KINGSWOOD, SUBREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B, 
HOME SCHOOL FOR L IMIT ED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Stalf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuasties, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEP ARTMENT FOR’ JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; 
Pr rospe ctus on applic: ation. 


(yuurcH OF HH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
RLS, Limit 
Patron—The Right Rev. Th S LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
* Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
r. F. A. W. Docker, and others, ney 
Ss. 


Miss BERVON, 





FOR 


39 GRAHAM STREET, EA'TON SQUARE, 


no 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY-LEWIS, B.A, 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, S.W. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Speci: al Classes, 
Preparatory Departments for Bovs and Girls over four years of aze. 
T r partic nlars apply to the SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 











CT TERD TERM BEGINS 25th SEPTEMBER, 1907. 
ASLEMERE, SURREY. —ST. G EORG E'S W WooD 
|} SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy soil; nine acres of ground nearly GOO ft. above sea level. 
Principals : Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 





ina for Teaching of German 
), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
urs at the Mount School, 


Teaching (St. George's College, b a ol h), Dipl 
(Berlin); and Miss HELEN 'T. NELLD, DLA. (Viet 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven yx 
York. 


Mul } SLEA. AF ‘ORD AND KESTEVEN 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 





HIGH SCHOOL 





Miss MARGARET K. LEWER, assisted by a staff 
qualified Resident Mistresses. 

Preparation for the Oxford Local and other Examinations, 
advautages for Music. Kindergarten anil con ywer Classes, 

Healthily situated Mansion House and uuds. B 
by the He ad-Mistress. 

For Illustrated Prospectus and further particulars, 
MISTRESS at the School, or to me, 


of 


Special 


Head-Mistress : 
spacio varders received 
apply to the HEAD- 
ERNEST H. GODSON, 


Sle: aford, 27th July, 1907, Secretary. 
OODARD SCHOOL. 
Ss ANNE » ABBOTS BROMLEY. 


Reco; gnised 
r-houses; be vutiful country ; pure 

smsive playing fields. Prey paration 
Joint Board Examinations. Music 
‘OLN. Resident Art anc Handicrafts 
and Needlework. Children ree eived 
girls under special care of trained Nurse, 


A RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 


Public Church of Eugis un ‘a School for Ge ntleme u's Daughters. 
by Board of. Education. Separate boardi 
bracing air; drill aud game Ss mistress ; 
for University. Oxford and Cambrid 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE 
Mistress. ‘Trained Teacher Cooking 
from seven years of age; younger 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARCI 
Class I 


NOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

4 Misses PYE, Principals.— BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Traiaing Departiwent tor Students. Climate very healthy 
aud bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings, Education on 
Modern lines; preparation fo © Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Spec ialists, ‘Terms mode rate, 










[psBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 





Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, ¢ smbridee ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 





26 He as rley 
House-Mistress, Miss F LORENCE DA 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtz 1ined. cas the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
10 C olmore Row, Birmingh am. 
\OLKESTONE. —ST. HELENA’ S.—Boarding g¢ Se hool f. > 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. Lon don Profess rs. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, ridi ing. Visits arranged to London 


or Paris during holidays.— Miss: s ADOLPHUS and E VER Y. 


HIGaFIscp, HENDON, MIDDLESE 
Principals—Miss METC ‘ALFI FE and Miss WALLIS, 


Road (next door to the Schvol). 
W. 





Summer Holidays July 24th to Septemb r 23rd, 





C= WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GLKLS at SEELLFLIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Bugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and C aun bridge Joint Board. 


Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teuuis,—P rincipais, 
Miss BOYCOTT aud Miss TARVE B. 


A=. -FRENCH SCH¢ OL, ST SRNAR D’ s, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Priucipals Miss SUi — lL, and Mademoiselle 
BUSSEUX. The NEXT ' TE eM BE G INS * = HU RSDé AY, Septe mber 26th. 


S7; MARGARET'S POL MONT, STIRL INGSHIRE.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Under the renee tion of the Scotch Educa- 
tiou Department, und the Oxiord and Cambridge Joiut Board. Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playiug-lielis for hockey, cricket, tenn 
Prospectus on application to th e HE AD. MISTRESS. 


SANDE ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With ‘Title of L.L.A. 

Ne Prospectus, apply to the SEC RE TARY, L. L.A. Scheme, the University, 

Bt. Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOW NS “SCHOOL, “SEAF AFORD, - SUSSEX.— _— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

8t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. Kelerences: the Master of l’eter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, aud others. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving, 
hatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, wear Newbur Spiendid situation, 





is, AC, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
E>?* s0Rnen ACADEMY. 


SESSLON 1907-8, 
Rector—REGINALD CARTE “a M. A., 


ENROLMENT for NEXT SE ssl N 
2nd October, 1907, is now being made, 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Deamses tus may be had on application at the Academy, or to 
Mr. C, E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk aud Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Karly application for admission to the Masters’ 
made to Mr. F. 
Mr. A. DRUITY, 


% 





lat © Fellow and Lecturer, Lincoln 
‘Oxford. 
which commences on WEDNESDAY, 
and it is particularly requested that 








Sjoarding-Houses should be 
A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Seott House, Kiunear Road, or 
M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, If there should 


be no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Creseent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon., 
2 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders. 


| [XDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has R! ik MOVED the S( 
COCK FOSTERS, 


‘HOOL to 
WAST BARNET, 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
fymnasium aud bathing place, 40 Eatrauce Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


OLLAR LRSTIZCGTVIOCA, N.B 
Herd-Master—CU ARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW S&SSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 2nd SEPTEMBER, 1907, 
Complete Hich School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examiuations, Extensive grounds, 


beautiful and healthy situation. 


lilustrated Prospe ‘tus, with List of Boarding-Ifouses, on application to 

he HEAD-MASTE R; or to THOS, J. YOUNG, P.C.LS., Secretary. 

Patt COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 
OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV, 


2ist and 22nd.—Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. 
Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906, Successes in 1907 include :—Two Firsts 
(Classics and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Eutrauce, 8th for R.t 
and Two University Prizes. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, Septe nber 18t 
ELLs T 


Heal-Master, Cc. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 

ht ED a 2 eS eS me, 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. 

for BOYS under 13. 


JUNLOR HOUSE 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-420) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING 
BURSAR, or Rev. _F. STEP HE NSON, 


EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—P? urticulars from the 
St ALFORD 


W. ©. COMPTON, MLA. 


, School House, Felsted, Essex, 
PARK, near GUILDFORD—ST. 
CHRISTOPHER'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
M.A. (late Head- Master of Stratheden House, Blackheath), prepares Boys from 
8 to 14 years of age for the Public Schools and B.N.C., Osborne. Fifty acres 
of Grounds. Thorough country life. Prospectus and views on application. 


F ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
rate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
ut Science Lal weg: 40 and wl Guineas.—All particulars from 

A. NEWLAND DE AKIN, BJ 





,» Head-Mast 
RBRtRK HAMS TED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Nav %, Sk ieutilie and Medical Life. 





| 


Junior School. quite separate ho 
Senior School.—Apply Ht#@AD-MAS> 


B OOTHAM 


se aching, and life; successful prep. for 
Th ‘ke, School House, ’ 


SCHOOL, YORK. 


The AUTUMN TERM OVENS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MAST! ats 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSUL?PS (£55-£10) on 


DiiCEMBER 4th to 6th. Open to boys joining September wth, as to others, 











Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, ae» with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNLOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 bn ls. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding- houses. —Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GAL v IN, M A. 
ORCESTER—KING SCHOOL. 


Additional Accommodation—Very moderate Fees. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 19th and 20th 
For Prospectus and particulars apply Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPP 
P * ™ scortboviwe, nee 1 O DG 

SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH, 





E, 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS ol of GE) 
every attentiou.—G, MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


hk YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, 


M.A, 
Board of Governors will be glad to RECELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, | ss : 
ARLET HALL, STAFFORD. 


Prep aratory for the Public Schools and the Navy. 


NTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 


Beautifully situated 499 











feet above the sea. ee chaye Excellent playing-tields. Svery care 
viven to Delicate Boys.—A, F. FE RNLIE, M.A, Cantab., Head-Master. 
musk PRIOR Y, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 
Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECE IVES PUPILS for University 
rmy, and other Examinatious or for a General Education, NEX'l t ER M 
iINS 26th SI Pre MBER. 2 “ ; 
“| ( XFORD M.A., married, First-class Scholar, 8 years’ 


experience as § olmaster, DESIRES two or three BOYS for October 











Term for Coaching in General Subjects, or others who need Coaching in 
Higher Maths. Uealth and Open-air Treatment specially considered 
Address (temporary), I’, PF, FISON, Verandah, Stowmarket. 

“and 


TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT 
Ss EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMEN'S in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured 





Butera slope. Principals: LILY HUGHE 3-JONE S, MARY PEERS, 
--Jilisteuted Prosp ectuses On application, 


PARALS,,.and brst-class Certilicates. 


ptammerer of 30 years’ experience, Public-school boys received, Prospectus 
on application,—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, tablished L890, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. EING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPBNCER, K.G. ; 
For Land-owners, Land-agente, Barverers. Agriowturicte,‘atending Colonists, Xo. 
‘arming and Colonial Brancli. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. Ke 
For Pros of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 


Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. : 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
‘Traived on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and | Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


LTHAM COLLEG BE, KENT. 
J Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Class Classical Modera- 
tions; Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital; Admissions to Sandhurst and 
Osborne, &c. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE. D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
32 Sackville Street, London, W. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th. 
ENTRANCE SCHOL. EXAM., SEPTEMBER 13th and I4th. 











8 gt CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 

School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff. 
Ciassical and Modern sides. VACANCIES in School House and Junior House. 
—For Prospectus, &c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


ago COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
44 PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL.COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 


worksho 
Sons of aval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


‘F\HE PHILBERDS, HOLYPORT, BERKS.—Mr. H. J. 
PRICE (son of the late Rev. E. H. Price) and Mr. J. B. CHALLEN. 
Preparatory School for Boys from 7-14. Most healthy situation, 1} miles from 
Maidenhead. 35 acres of ground. Swimming-bath, gymnasium, fives courts, 
lawn-tennis courts, cricket and football fields,—Prospectuses on application. 


RS; J. F. RICHARDS, M.A., having this year passed 
SIX PUPILS for admission to OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, desires 
to FILL THEIR PLACES. Careful individual tuition. 
village.—BISHOPSTONE MANOR, LEWES. 
R. W. J. COUSINS, B.A. (Brasenose), PREPARES 
for the University, &c., SIX PUPILS, over 15, who are unequal to the 
stress of Public School life, or need individual tuition.—ST. MAWES, 
SEAFORD. 
HE’ RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in En;lish Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 














Beautiful seaside 

















FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
llighest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Mlle. Expulson 
is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and she can arrange for interviews 


with parents. 

[ IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
J Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteeu or upwards in her Chalet 
neur Dieppe. Conversational French —y acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK. Dieppe. 


| IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOUL for ENGLISH and 

FRENCH GIRLS. Pre tion for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French ident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 
J,RENCH BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thorough 
‘ French Education by Lady, Professeur Diplomée. Optional courses in 
Cookery and Domestic Management. Admirable situation; home comforts.— 
} rospectus aud references from Madame REGNAULD, Pension Mon Repos, 
Port Lesney. Jura, France. 


C= FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 

















Young Girl or Boy leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne ; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablouville, Neuilly, Paris. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR Em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMOoLpDstR., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. 





Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French. Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. civen and desired. 
near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 





M URREN, 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 


Apply fi amphlet of— 
pply for pampi''GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 








Ue 
HAMP-SOLEIL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND, 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN (4 to 14), 


Magnificent situation. Extensive grounds. Private dairy. H 
Gymnasium, Every comfort and care combined with a seasons aes 
supervision. Especially suitable for delicate or Colonial childrey —F 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED. CERESOLE. “—— 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension, 


Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. Splendid centre for Mountai 
climbing. Lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine, Terms ao 
6 to 8 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. = 


i. 
RUSSELS.—ROXMORE HOUSE.—EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for GIRLS.—Miss HINTON SMITH (successor to Mj 
PARSONS).—Beautiful house, on high ground, in healthiest quarter, Special 
facilities for Music and Languages. Kesident English, French, and German 
Governesses. Leading Professors of City. Tennis, fencing, riding, gymnasium 
Opportunities of attending Concerts, visiting Galleries, &c., under carp of 
Governesses. Terms 100 guineas, including Piano Lessons from Conservatoire 
Master.—Address for letters, till August 24th, 9 Gloucester Road, South Ken. 
sington. Principal will arrange interviews in town, August 19th-24th. 














es 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Ber oone in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS avd GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, ‘having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommenided establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (10th year), 
1,088 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price Is. 64.; post-free. 2s. Over 800 
Illustrations. Gives particulars of PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY and UNIVERSITY. TUTORS; and 
a large selection of HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

DU CATION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed pirticulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRLING, and CO., 

who for more than 50 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
edneational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, aud Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address 
74 Gower Street, Loudon, W.C, Registrar : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews : 10,30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

. SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Jlome or Abroadl.—A Statement of Requirements siould be sent to the 
Mauager,R. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberiand Avenue, W.C, 


INO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATLENTS sent gratis with full 
——, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
wtd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C., ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No, 1354 (Gerrard), 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


rNXHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.~ For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 


= BARGAINS.—AIl those desirous of securing 

Curios and Antiques at bargain prices should visit the London 
Opinion Curio Club, 107 Regent Street, London. W.—Terms of membership 
on application to the SECRETARY, 107 Regent Street, W. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
LA. Hotel cowfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 

EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Bracing climate, 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picuics, tennis, bathing, music, &c. From £) lis 
weeklv.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 

EST-CURE AND WEIR-MITCHELL TREATMENT 

SUCCESSFULLY CARRIED OUT. 


Medical and Clerical References, 
409 VANBRUGH PARK, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 


4 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical an Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


N RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE. 




















8 Old Jewry, E.C. Tel. address, “‘Transtype,” London. Telephone, 
12253 Central.—All kiuds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work 
undertaken. Translations from and into Foreign Languages. “English and 
Foreign Shorthand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. . No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liovd Square, London, W.C. 


URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIBY 
SOCIETY. Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


ORDEAUX, an excellent 
Hew | com Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE 


jor DINNER WINE, old in 
orre. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cuves us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeuux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Tord to any Kuilway Station, wcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Strect. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 





Pbheemx Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Est. 1782, 
Fire. 
Workmen's CoMPENSATION. 
BurGLaRY. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. 
Fipevity GvuaRanNTEE. 


CC 
_—_— 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“* SPECTATOR ” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be iad by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


{ WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OvTsipe Pace (when available) 14 GuINrAS 


De aciceitintiepiiiaans cccccccee 1313 @ 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 6 6 O 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column..... ercoee 2 2 0 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

0 ee a 

CoMPANIEs, 

Outside Page ......scccceeeee £16 16 0 
Inside Page .....sccccceseseee MM 0 


Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(halt- 
width), 6s.; and Js. a line for every additional line 
(contaiming on an average tiveive words, 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8% an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
168. an inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch, 


Displayed A:ivertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoL_e PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


id. 
- To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K”" Agent. Where there w no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Munujacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CoRNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Doston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Strect, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Square, New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Tur SusscrirTion NewsCom- 


Union 


PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LispRaAny, 224 Tue de Rivoli, Paris; Tug 
Harotp A. WILsoN Company, Ltp.,, 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHarMan, 2,497 St. Cutherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BvoKsELLING Derot, Cuirv and Port Said ; 


and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brishane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. RiGBy, Adelaide, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PayabLe 1x ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- _ yearly. — terly. 
dom ° eee » £1 86..0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the Euyiish Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, eve - 11236..0163...0823 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 





for Regular Use, 


THE CAREER 
OF JOHN BULL. 


THE NEW POETRY. 





The wonderful achievements of our 
national hero told in verse, with an account 
of the many tricks which the human species 
in general have learnt since they left the 
trees. 

Why still of fauns and centaurs sing, 
And myths of vain imagining, 

With such an all-inspiring theme 

As Bull and the present-day regime ? 


3s. 6d. net. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
and CO., Limited, London. | 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 


, 4th, 1907. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men's, Women’s, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. 

A copy of the ‘Official Programme” is sent 
with onal ticket, gratis. Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1; Four Tickets, 25s, 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Gt. Yarmouth for a Fare-and-a-Quarter, 
available Sept. 27th—Oct. 8th inclusive. Priority ef 
application governs the assignment. of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Church 
Congress Office, Great Yarmouth; or the Church 
House, Westminster, S.W.; S.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. John Hart, 
6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


quarry SUITOFRIEZE 
covour MARSHFIELD 


(and 12 others). 
The latest for Shooting, &c., Suits, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


WOOLLEN 
BALLYMENAGH ootten | 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerayr. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 








CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d, 





May be had by order through any Bovk- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. AMoney Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THe Pusuisuer, “ Spectator” Office, 


1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 

From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children trom Diarrh@a and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM 87S ae feci'ny hesitation in recommending 10 
FUR “ ITURE 


use to all housewives.’’—The Queen. 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths 

‘aten ther, 0 pb P @) L 7 Ss H. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. J 


Varnished and Enamell 
BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 


bee lied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
E: Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
896. Recommended by Dr. a Woodward, F.R.S., 


Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-frec). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookcsmoore Road, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








a ail 





and Canon Kintoa 
) bam B.D. 


Sheffield. 





INVESTED FUNDS ...... 65,000,000. 





OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered. Churchill's Poems; 

3 vols., 1844; Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or ‘43; Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 

1836; Gardiner’s Hist., 2 vols., 1863; Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1887; 
Adonais, 1821; Swinburne’s Poems. Moxon, 1866. Libraries bought. All books 
supplied, Catalogues free —HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 


OOK BARGAINS.—Traill’s Social England, illustrated, 
6 vols., ap net, for £3 15s. ; Burton's Arabian Niglits, 17 vols., £13 13s. ; 
baw of I i fine copy, 45s. ; Spencer, The King’ 8 
Racehorses, phd mer volume, ae for 25s.; Mone ure Conway’s Autobio- 
raphy, 2 vols., 30s, net, for 7s. 6d. ; Slater's Art Sales, 21s. net, for 5s.; Mae- 
ae 8 Life of the Master, coloured plates, 25s. net, for 8s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knigh , and Companionage,. 1905, 2 vols., 33s. net, for 6s. 6d. ; 
Burke's Peerage, 1 , 428, net, for A! Ww illiamsou’ 8 George Morland, large 
63s. net, for 36s. ; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d. Sport, 
oe Histor: , Big Game, Science, Horticulture, &e. © atalogue, 1,200 items, post- 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


USIC BY MAIL.—Any Musical Publication (British or 
Foreign) post-free by return. Lowest curreut prices. Special terms to 
Schools. Our New Violin Music Catalogue, containing nearly 20,000 standard 
and current publications, post-free, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C. ; and Birmingham, Brighton, Southsea, 


OF DISTINCTION. 

Every —_ of Book, Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Printing at 

Reasonable Estim ates Free. Write for Art Booklet, free.— 

GERKRARDS LIMITE D, Producers of Printing of Distinction, 4114 Harrow 
Koad, London, W. Telephone : 2303 Paddington. 


(4 eens 4e TFTACIFIC E21 SB. 


NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL, 
TOURS to the BEAUTY SPOTS of CANADA 














RINTING 





and the 





FASTEST CANADIAN ROCKIES.—Apply for SPECIAL TOURS 
TO and SPORTING PAMPHLETS to the Canwlian Pacific 
Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 8.W., 67 King William 
CANADA. Street, E.c.; or Local Agents. 
THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 


CHINA, 27} days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 

712 12s, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
a ALGIERS, PALERMO, CAPRI, NAPLES, Sept. l4th. 
Later Cruises, PALESTINE. EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE 

and GREECE. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. _ 








DEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

ted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERLST 

10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 


sochETY, Limited, 
Capital (Paid up) £500,000, ‘ 


Established 1835. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
«pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed tu the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








ELKINGTON 4,co, 


(Originators of Electropiate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 






JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
| Catalogucs CLOCKS, The Finest 
Pais ELECTROPLATE, ~™”"°™ 
Frec. SILVER WARE, in London, 
ANTIQUES, 


BRONZES, &c. 


* Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON £,°° 
Lta. 
Show Rooms: 

22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
Below Piccadilly Circus.) 

73 Cheapside, tondon, Ec. 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastie. 

Canadian Agents:—A. T. WILEY & CO., 
Montreal. 
Esplanade, Caicutta. 











YOs T 
The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Send for Iilustrated Bookict. 


THE vost TYPEWRITER CO., Ld. 
Head Office:—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.G 
Branches in all Large Towns. 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietars of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 

SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; Sd. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


| 
i 





John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to apphcauts meutiouing this paper. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE PATTERN NATION; 


SOCIALISM: its Source, Drift, and Outcome. 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, KC. 


OUTLOOK.—*“ This is a little book which politicians should not miss.” 


Crown 8Svo, 3s. net. 





NEW IMPRESSION, WITH AN INDEX. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. Illustrated, Svo, 10s. net. 





MINIATURE EDITION. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL, With 42 Illustrations by JOHN 
TENNIEL. Pott Svo, Is. net. 
EVENING STANDARD,.—“ Au excellent pocket edition.” 


A STORY OF INDIANS. 


SPIRIT LAKE 
By ARTHUR HEMING. Illustrated, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The book is a pleasant change after the usual run of 
modern novels, and its readers will eujoy the glimpses of a romantic and still 
primitive world.” 





UNITED STUDY OF MISSIONS.—New 


GLORIA CHRISTI. 


An Outline Study of Missions and Social 
ANNA R. B. LINDSAY, Ph.D, Globe Svo, 2s. 





Vol. 


Progress. By 
net 
| Zucsday. 
A BRIEF COURSE IN 
THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
By Professor PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


Illustrated, Extra 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY 
KING EDWARD VII. 


Wearing the full Robes and Order of the Garter, 


Painted by A. S. COPE, A.R.A., 
and Exhibited at the Royal Academy, London, 1907. 


We have pleasure in inviting attention to an Autogravure 
Reproduction of this notable Portrait, executed under supervision 
of the artist, who has approved the plate. 

The Reproduction measures 19} by 14 in., actual work, and is 
printed on plate and India paper, with suitable margin. 

The publication consists of a Limited Issue One Hundred 
Proofs signed ty the Artist, price £2 2s, each; and l’rints, price 
41 Is. each. 

An early application for proofs is desirable. 


ot 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. By Dr. HH. P. Kevy- 
NakD. With 19 Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tais work gives the life-history of the Russian Peasant in the past and 
present, his origin, as far as can be traced, from the days of Herodotus to the 
times of Rurik ; his attempted evolution from the barbarism and ignorance of 
that age, until now! 

Here is chronicled the terrible state of degradation, more 
field, im which he has lived throuch all these ages. ‘The origin and the evils 
of Bureaucracy, and the cruelties which have reduced him to what he is to- | 
day, a subservient being, a man without the knowledge of a wan’s richts or } 
attributes, without the faintest conception of the meaning of the word 
trecdum, 


us a beast. of the 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

4 Monthly Catalogue of fresi: Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANG ED, 
Telephone: CrnreaL 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmex, Lonvos. Codes: Unicope and ABG 





first 


JOHN LONG'S SUMMER BOOKS 


“In the novels of Curtis Yorke there is an abiding charm.”—Yorkshire Post, 
CURTIS YORKG’S NEW NOVEL. 


ONLY BETTY 


With a beautiful Coloured Frontispiece of the heroine from the Original Oil 
Painting by E. F. SHERIE, the well-known portrait painter, 6s, |Just out, 


HAROLD BINDLOSS’S NEW NOVEL. 
DELILAH OF THE SNOWS 


By the Author of “The Dust of Conflict.” 6s. 

Thisis Mr. Harold Bindloss's representative Summer Novel, and as the 
publisher expects a more than ordinary demand for it, you are requested to 
place your orders early with the libraries and booksellers to secure an early 
copy. [Just out, 


AN ENTHRALLING NEW NOVEL. 


THE WHITE COUNTESS 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of * The Man with the Amber Dyes.”" 6s 


[Next week, 
THE NEW NOVEL OF RIVER LIFE, 


THE HOUSE ON THE THAMES 


By G. W. APPLETON, Author of “ The Duchess of Pontifex Square.” 6s, 


[ Next week, 


THE NOVEL OF THE MOTOR CAR. 


THE LADY OF THE BLUE MOTOR 


By G. SIONEY PATERNOSTER, Author of “The Folly of the Wise.” 
With striking Coloured Frontispiece of the Heroine. 6s. 
If you are a motorist, or are un any way interested in motors, you should not 
fail to read this entrancing motoriug tale, which promises to be the most 
exciting and realistic novel of the summer. [ Next week, 


The Late DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. 


IN HIS GRIP 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY (“ MERLIN” of the Referee). 6a. 


| Next week, 


7c. 
JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
ONLY BETTY on 
DELILAH OF THE SNOWS 
ITINERANT DAUGHTERS 
A WOMAN PERFECTED 
KINDRED SPIRITS 
DR. MANTON ost 
INNOCENT MASQUERADERS 
THE SECRET SYNDICATE 


Curtis Yorke 
Harold Bindloss 
Dorothea Gerard 
Richard Marsh 
L. T. Meade 
Morice Gerard 
Sarah Tytler 
Fred Whishaw 


London : JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 
Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


contains the jollowing :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XLIV. Canterbury. By 


KorweKkan Ht 

THE HORSEBACK HOLIDAY AGAIN. 

WITH THE FRONTIERSMEN. 

ANGLING AT OUGHTERARD. 

RETURNS FROM THE MOORS. 

CRUISING ON THE EAST COAST. 

The Turf Kennel—Hunting —Polo—Golf—Motor, &e. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” corre- 
spondence m matters tnterest io its For all 
letlers marked “* Country,” and judy il interestin jy enongh to 


invites 


of read rs. 


be published, payin né will be made, Sulyects whis } will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural Hislory, 


Old Country Cuslome, Quaint Lecal Supe rslitions, &e. 
Le lle rs, wh ich shi a“ ld be short and concise | rom 200) to 
400 words by 
photographs, which, if published, will also bye Pp vid Jor. 
All letters not clearly nuarked ** Country ” at the lop of th 


sheet of copy will be regarded as Corre ] med nce jor 


is a good length meay be accompanied 


which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 

The EDITOR, ** The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 





d and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C 
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SPECTATOR. 





es 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS. 





THE BOTOR CHAPERON 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


First Edition exhausted before publication. 
“ For brightness and lightness there is no better book.”’"—Tribune. 


Second Edition now ready. 


Third Edition in the press, 


**Has humour of a high quality and the interest that attaches to vivid description.” —Scotsman. 


**A happy book, full of sunshine and laughter; one of the most delightfully written novels of the year.""—Manchester Courier, 





es 


NOW IS READY a fine, healthy novel by Mr, and Mrs, C. B. FRY, full of high spirits 
, 


sportsmanship and English character. 
by everyone, Please order at once. 


- “* His Mother's Son’ is a personality who lives.’’—Daily Mail. 


It is entitled A MOTHER’S SON, and it witli be 


read 


“It has an honest, healthy savour which is most refreshing. The description of the great Test Match rouses the reader toa wild pitch of excitement.” 


** There seems no end to the versatility of C. B. Fry. A good wholesome story which will be popular, and deserved 


ly popular.’’—Daily News. —Tribune 


“A sort of later Tom Brown. A novel of muscular Christianity with a thoroughly healthy tone and pleasant atmosphere which raise the story above the 


level of many cleverer novels,” —Standard, 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MESSRS. METHUEN will publish next week two novels of high interest and charm. 
With 8 Illustrations, crown §8vo, 










(1) THE PRIVATEERS, by 


6s. (2) NAME OF GARLAND, by W. Perr Ringe, 


Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for the Itilustrated Announcement List of their Autumn books, 


This is now ready and will be sent to any applicant. 








GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE COMPLETE SHOT. By G. T. TeaspaLe-BucKE LL. 


With 40 Plates, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book treats fully of the practice and sport of shooting. It deals 
exhaustively of the latest phases of the preservation of grouse and pheasants, 
and reveals possibilities and successes in the new partridge preservin,s that 
were unsuspected a year ago. With a personal knowledge that is unique, the 
work treats of guns and gun-dogs in a way that has never before been 


attempted. 
TASSO AND HIS TIMES. With 
Critical examination of hidden archives has cast a new light on the past. 


24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
During the last few years the true facts of the pathetic life of Tasso have been 
revealed. This volume gives the real ‘lasso. It aims at portraying him and 


the brilliant and interesting personalities of his period, setting them in a 
vivid picture of Italian life in the sixteenth century. 


SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF EAST ANGLIA. 


By W..A. Durr. With many Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by 
Ww. Dexter. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Dutt describes the homes and haunts of Edward FitzGerald, Crabbe, 
George Borrow, Sir Thomas Browne, Gray, Horace Walpole, Lamb's gifted 
and eccentric friend Thomas Manning, Thackeray, Harriet Martineau, Fanny 
Burney, and Oliver Goldsmith. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY, Viscount 
FALKLAND. By J. A. B. Marriott, M.A. With 23 Illustrations, demy 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful book on a delightful subject.""—Times. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LINKS. By Henry Leacn. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Leach is well known as a leading writer on the came of golf, historically 
and technically, but his latest book on the subject, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Links,” 
is.quite different from anything that he or anyone else has written, It is a 
** pleasant ”’ book; with no instructions in it. 


SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. By T. F. Henprerson and 
Francis Watt. With 44 Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by 
Fraxk Laine. Crown 8vo, tis. 

The aim of ‘‘ Scotland of To-day” is to describe Scotland and the Scot of 
the present in their relation to the past. The purpose is vot antiquarian, the 
human and personal element is ever prominent, and the old is mainly referred 
to for the light it casts on the new. Things social and intellectual are freely 
discussed, and here there is much interesting and piquant matter.” 


NORWAY AND ITS FJORDS. By M. A. Wyte. 
With 32 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour, by W. L. Wriiw, R.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In this book the reader is carried, as it were, on a pleasant cruise from 
Christiana Fjord to the North Cape; steaming in and out of the beautiful 
inlets with which the coast of Norway is intersected, chatting on the way on 
every subject of interest. 


THE SKIRTS OF THE GREAT CITY. By Mrs. Antuur 


G. Betr. With many Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour, by 
Axtuur G. Bett, Member of the Institute of Oil Painters. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THROUGH EAST ANGLIA ON A CAR. By J. E. 
Vixcext. Witb 16 Illustrations in Colour by Frank SouruGarte, R.B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book has been written after prolonged touring to give motorists an 
idea of the roads and the quality of the inns and to tell them something of 
the character of the scenery so that they may take an intelligent view of the 
objects of literary aad historical interest passed on the road. 


ROUND ABOUT WILTSHIRE. by A. G. Braptey. 
With 30 Illustrations, including 14 in Colour, by T. C. Gotcu. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 
° Goavers most admirably the charm of a county so English yet so little 
known.”’—Punch. 


KING RICHARD III. 


Edited by A. Hamitton Tuompson, 
[Arden Shakespeare. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER: an Introduction 
to the Study of Electric Lighting. By E. E. Brooss, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Instructor of Electrical Engineering, Leicester Municipal Technical 
School, and W. H. N. James, A.R.C.S., A.M.1LE.E., Lecturer and 
Demonstrator, Municipal School of Technology, Manchester. With many 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, (Textbooks of Technology. 


By W. Bovuttine. 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 





FICTION. 
THE FOLK AFIELD. By Epen Purttports. Cr. 8yo,¢s, 


It is the fashion with most l:terary artists to keep some chronicle of their 
wanderings, but Eden Phillpotts, being an inveterate story-teller, always casts 
his journeyings into story form. In “The Folk Afield,” while conceruing 
himself, still, as always, with the folk only, he observes their manners and 
customs in far and near places: Egypt, Syria, and the West Indies; France 
Italy, Las Palmas, and the sea. : 


THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. By Beryarp Capes, 
Author of “ A Jay of Italy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The grip of the story is on the reader from first to last. There are 
passages of almost rhythmical beauty and tbe dialogue has wit, crispness, and 
the stamp of beauty.’’—Manchester Courver. 

* This novel is a distinguished success as a work of seusation ingeniously 
developed through a series of mysterious circumstances, written in a style 
that holds one’s heart at times by its power and passion.’’~Tribune. 

“One of the best works of the year.” —Daily Seen. 


LOVE THE JUDGE. By Wyrwonp Carey, Author of 

*“*No. 101." Crown 8vo, 6s, 

This is a modern story, the chief interest of which, through the development 
of a strong plot, is to show the influence of love on various characters. The 
seene is lair — in London, partly in Oxford, the Western Hichlands, and 
at —— Carlo. Modern finance, politics, and society provide much of the 
material, 


THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. By Ricuarp Marsu. 


Crown S$vo, 63. 

A young girl, friendless, penniless, homeless, alone in the London streets at 
night, picks up a key which she sees lying on the pavement, and with it 
unlocks the gate which opens into the place of miracles. A story of modern 
social conditions which is too strange not to be true. The tangled skein of 
Lady Poyniler’s life holds and grips with an increasing fasciuation until the 
miracle is worked. 


vv 
THE BAY OF LILACS. By Pavut Watvemay, Author 
of ‘‘ A Heroiue from Finland.”” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A wonderfully true picturo of Finland.”—Daily News, 
** Really remarkable for its tine poetic descriptions,” —Standard, 
**Full of quaint interest.”—Manchester Courier. 
“ Undeniably pretty and full of quaint attractiveness."—Morning Post. 


THE ENCHANTED GARDEN. By Mavp Srepyzy 
Rawsox, Author of *‘ A Lady of the Regency,” “ The Labourer’s Comedy,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“The reader will not soon forget the sunshine and the flowers of the 
Enchauted Garden."’—Liverpool Post. 
“ An able and enjoyable book, healthy and pleasant throughout.”—Scotsman, 
“A very clever character study.”—Tribune. 


THE QUEST OF GEOFFREY DARRELL. By Ave.ixe 


Serceant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“**Geoffrey Darrell’ is written for those who wish excitement and a thrill. 
It will give them what they seek.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


FERRIBY. By Mrs. Vere CAMPBELL. 
**Ably written with considerable intensity."’—Sketch. 
* A singularly powerful work of creative imagination.”’—Scotsman 
* Attention 1s arrested at the start and unflagging interest is maintained 
until the last linc.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. By Barzara Burke. 
With 16 Illustrations, crown 5vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the press. 
“ The best book we have met with to recommend to a visitor to Oxford.” 
“ The letters are brightly written.""—Scotsman, —Morning Post, 


THE MAGIC PLUMES. By Mrs. Srevarr Erskine. 


Crown &vo, 68. 

“It bristles with good ideas, but the real merit of the tale is in its complete 
and delightful freshness, in the admirable portrayal of the two brothers, in the 
well-created Mexican atmosphere—in short, in its interest.”"—Morning Leader. 

‘* A delightful window into travelled Mexico.”’—Sketch. 

“It is just a chapter out of life, and it is worth reading.”—Church Times. 


FOR THE SOUL OF RAFAEL: a Romance of Old 
California. By Mapau Extis Ryrax. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A romantic story of Mexico, full of colour and dramatic incident. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 





METHUEN and CO., 


36 Essex Street, 


London, W.C. 
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